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OUR TWENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


RutH CunNINGHAM 
Executive Secretary, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 


The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association was held in San 
Francisco, California, February 21-25. 
The theme: Developing Working Unity. 

A significant feature of the program 
was the number of cooperative enter- 
prises and sessions. In cooperation with 
The Teacher Education Commission, the 
Society for Curriculum Study, and 
school people in Des Moines, Denver, 
and Los Angeles and vicinity, the De- 
partment arranged for planned school 
visits for our members and friends who 
could stop in the cities mentioned above 
on their way to or from the convention. 

The general session on Saturday 
morning, February 21, was a joint meet- 
ing with the Society for Curriculum 
Study. Challenge to curriculum lead- 
ership in today’s world was discussed 
by George Counts, and problems in cur- 
riculum leadership by Dale Zeller, Bess 
Goodykoontz, and Gilbert Wrenn. 

The Saturday afternoon meeting was 
a joint session with the Teacher Educa- 
tion Commission. The theme, group 
planning and action in teacher educa- 
tion, was illustrated by accounts of 
actual procedures in a city school sys- 
tem, in a state, and in the work of the 
Commission. The application of basic 
principles in wartime was discussed by 
Karl A. Bigelow and Edwin A. Lee. 

Monday and Tuesday meetings were 
devoted to the consideration of prob- 
lems in intercultural education. The 
Monday morning session developed a 
background for further discussions 
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through presentations of viewpoints 
concerning our education and our cu:- 
ture pattern by Everett R. Clinchy and 
Reginald Bell. In the afternoon thre 
discussion groups were organized to con 
sider the relation of the educational pro 
gram to majority cultures, minority cul 
tures, and enemy cultures. 


Our current yearbook, Americangjne, 


po! 
berships of three sponsoring organizaq) 
tions at a joint meeting of this Dep 


All, was formally presented to the mem 


partment, the Society for Curriculum 
Study, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Chairman C. 0, 
Arndt, of the committee for the prepa 
ration of the book, made the presenta 
tion. 

A number of people interested in pro 
grams for intercultural education visited 
the intercultural education laboratory, 
where materials which relate to such 
programs were on exhibit, and consult- 
ants available. 
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One unique feature of the progran}_ , 


was a meeting of invited representative? 
of various organizations which hav! 
intercultural education, 


programs in 
These representatives discussed means 
of coordinating their efforts. A con- 


tinuing committee, the appointment olf 


which was recommended by the group, 
will give further study to the problem. 
The trend of the discussion, and recon- 
mendations of the group were reported 
to the general session by Hollis Caswell 
who acted as chairman of the coopera- 
tive conference of the representatives. 

Our luncheon, as usual, was an in 
formal occasion for reports and an- 
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OUR TWENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


ouncements. Among the facts reported 
oncerning the organization was that 
he Department has doubled in member- 
hip in the past five years. Announce- 
nent was made of the three summer con- 
culfferences to be sponsored by the De- 
andgpartment : 

bref Group Planning and Problem Solv- 
ng, Estes Park, Colorado, July 6-17. 
Jointly sponsored with the University 
culfof Denver. Leader: Wilhelmina Hill. 

| The School as the Community, Flor- 
anfence, Alabama, July 18-24. Jointly 
efgponsored with State Teachers College. 
af}eader: Morris Mitchell. 


De} Human Development and Education, 
tum Chicago, Illinois, July 27-August 7. 
of Jointly sponsored with the Commission 
Ofon Teacher Education of the American 
P@¥Council on Education, and the Uni- 
tattersity of Chicago. Leader: Daniel 
Prescott. 

“ _ We are pleased to announce the elec- 
= tion of the following officers of this De- 
oa partment for 1942-43: 

It President, Dale Zeller, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
an First Vice-President, William  T. 
veq Melchior, School of Education, Syra- 
ave fuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
on{| Second Vice-President, H. Ruth Hen- 
ns Jerson, State Department of Education, 

| Richmond, Virginia. 

of Hollis Caswell, Teachers College, Co- 
1p;} lumbia University, New York, was 
m:\elected to the Executive Committee. 
m-/Continuing members of the committee 
ed} are Rudolph D. Lindquist, Director, 
ell en School, Bloomfield Hills, 
‘| Michigan; and Maycie Southall, George 
es, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 


in-| Tennessee. 


in“! The following were elected to the 
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Board of Directors, for three year 
terms: 

William T. Melchior, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 

Alice Miel, Curriculum Counselor, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

R. Lee Thomas, State Department 
of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Jennie Wahlert, District Principal, 
Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Gretchen Wulfing, Supervisor, Oak- 
land, California. 

Paul Witty was named to the chair- 
manship of the Editorial Board for 
Educational Method. New members of 
the Editorial Board are: 

C. L. Cushman, Teacher Education 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Rose Lammel, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Named to the Advisory Committee 
were: 

Lorraine Sherer, Los Angeles County 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Gilbert Willey, Denver Public Schools, 

Denver, Colorado. 
For a complete list of officers, and 
members of the Board of Directors and 
Editorial Board, see the inside cover 
of this magazine. 

Our members will be interested to 
know of the action taken at our annual 
business meeting regarding the proposed 
merger of this Department and the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study. Such a 
merger has been under consideration by 
the executive committee of the two or- 
ganizations for a number of years. In 
the fall of 1940, approximately 100 
people who have taken active leadership 
in our Department program were asked 
if the matter should be given further 
consideration. The answers indicated 
that there was unanimous opinion that 
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the matter should be opened for con- 
sideration and study. The proposed 
merger was discussed at an open joint 
meeting of the two organizations in 
Atlantic City in February, 1941. The 
majority of those present expressed 
themselves in favor of the merger, but 
a minority opinion was evident. Be- 
cause there was a minority opposed to 
the action, it was decided at meetings 
in Atlantic City to postpone the vote 
and set up committees to study the 
matter further, and to prepare state- 
ments concerning the two organizations 
and the proposed new organization— 
these statements to be circulated to the 
memberships with a request that they 
be studied and an expression of opinion 
given. 

Committees were appointed to pre- 
pare such materials. The materials were 
first sent to the executive committee, 
which endorsed the materials and the 
merger by a vote of 6 to 1. The ma- 
terials were sent to the Board of Di- 
rectors, which voted 20 to 3 in favor of 
the merger and the materials as pre- 
pared. 

On December 18, 1941, these materials 
were mailed to all members of the De- 
partment, asking for an expression of 
opinion to be returned by January 20, 
1942. (Our constitution did not allow 
a vote by mail, so this was an expression 
of opinion only.) Returns from our 
membership showed 534 in favor of the 
merger and 95 opposed. The Society 
for Curriculum Study asked for a mail 
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vote from its membership and the x 
turns showed a similarly large majorit 
in favor of the merger. 
At the annual meeting of this Depa 
ment in San Francisco in Febru 
the feeling was expressed that, as th 
proposed merger was of such importang 
to the future of the Department, th 
membership should have even further oy 
portunity to consider and discuss 
matter, and to participate in the fing 
vote. In order to make this possibld 
the merger was rejected by a vote « 
56 to 23 at the annual meeting, an 
the constitution was amended to allo 
a vote by mail. The Board of Directo 
then took steps to re-open the questioj 
immediately, asking the total membe 
ship to participate in the decision by §" 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ vote concerning the mergey day 
the mail ballots to be distributed as soo 
as possible and to be returned not late)» 
than September 1, 1942. In the judg y. 
ment of the Board of Directors and thf;, , 
Executive Committee, this vote will ex} and 
press a professional educational stanif tio; 
as to whether one national organizatiog, son 
or two will better serve to further inf It 
structional improvement in our school) the 
Within a few weeks all members wig) Pe 
receive a ballot and be asked to votdy 
This time the expression is a vote anf) 1 
the returns will decide the issue. As §) °" 
member of this Department, it is hope = 


‘that you will study the proposal, mali) . 


and return th} ™ 


a careful decision, h 
0 


ballot. 





ARE AMERICANS A UNITED PEOPLE? 


rit Stewart Coie 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, New York 


art 


Are Americans a united people? The 

patriot in all of us instinctively answers 
‘En the affirmative. Witness what the 

Pearl Harbor incident did to us. Mem- 
z hers of Congress and electorate alike 

have made in quick succession a series 
: of major decisions indicating an unprece- 
" dented national harmony. We are dedi- 
Beated to an all-out effort to win the 
war, to achieve a durable peace, and 
to preserve to the world the precious 
values of democracy. This singleness of 
mind points to a specific goal of cor- 
porate endeavor which we believe we 
_fwvill hold inviolate during the difficult 
of days and years ahead. 
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+ ' But Americans are more than patri- 
fF ots. They are united with each other 
Pin neighborhoods, communities, regions, 
“Pand a nation. This role of civic rela- 
uf tions was not recently adopted by per- 
sons. Besides, it will survive the war. 
H It represents one of the vital links in 
# the maintenance of a purposeful society. 

) Persons associate in similar pursuits, 
J, complement each other’s activities, ac- 
{quire inter-related attitudes and ideals, 
} and thus work out their common des- 
j tiny. How goes this localized and every- 
J day process of socialization in our 
J midst? Are we united in our neigh- 
borly roles? 

As soon as we begin to particularize 
and note the composite types of people 
constituting America, we are compelled 
to qualify our answer. How could the 
situation be otherwise? One-third of the 


Who Is My Neicusor? 


meeting.—Editor. 











white population is foreign-born or chil- 
dren of foreign-born. These include seven 
millions of German origin and an equal 
number of Russian or Slavic back- 
ground, four and a half million Italians, 
three and a half million Irish, and so 
on, embracing transplanted folk from 
virtually every sector of the civilized 
world. Besides, there are twelve million 
Negroes in this country, four hundred 
thousand Indians and as many Mex- 
cans and Orientals. If, as Renan said, 
the essential conditions for being a 
people are “to have a common glory 
in the past, a common will in the pres- 
ent; to have done great things together, 
to desire to do still greater,” then ob- 
viously Americans are united in some 
respects and more or less disunited in 
others. Many of us have not yet asso- 
ciated long enough in this country to 
have sensed “a common glory” and “to 
have done great things together.” 

Of course, persons reflecting the di- 
versity of racial, religious and national 
traditions which characterize the peoples 
of the United States can scarcely be 
expected to intermingle easily and as- 
similate quickly. Under the most fa- 
vored circumstances most individuals 
who are strange to the American way 
have found difficulty in acquiring the 
English language, accommodating their 
folkways to new situations, and living 
up to the expectations of old-stock 
Americans. But added to the ethnic dif- 
ferences due to old-world traits trans- 
planted, is a condition of socio-economic 


This paper was read at the Monday afternoon (February 23) panel on “Majority Cultures,” San Francisco 
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stratification of community life which 
has grown up in this country and is 
somewhat resistant to leveling-up efforts. 
Many members of minority peoples, 
who were brought to this country to 
help man the forces of unskilled labor 
in industry, have found it exceedingly 
difficult to escape the social limitations 
of personal and family expression which 
this type of livelihood imposes upon 
them. Quite naturally, Anglo-Saxons 
have enjoyed unusual freedom of social 
intercourse and acquired the American 
pattern of life quickly. Other peoples, 
like the French Huguenots, yielded vol- 
untarily to the process of accultura- 
tion and soon lost their identity in the 
larger life of the community. Still other 
people, such as the Pennsylvania-Dutch 
and the French-Canadians have tended 
to resist the “melting pot” procedure 
and to retain their traditional traits. 
And yet other peoples, the Negroes and 
the Orientals, for instance, restrained 
from setting aside various aspects of 
their cultural heritage, have been com- 
pelled to accept a measure of social 
caste. Thus, this amazing large-scale 
process of Americanization goes on with 
uneven record of effectiveness. 


Att Is Not Wet! 


For purposes of community orienta- 
tion, consider more specific situations 
in America’s experiment in inter-group 
relations. Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man of New York has found it advisable 
to appoint a committee to deal with the 
problem of discrimination of certain pro- 
prietary parties against minority groups 
in the field of industry; and his neigh- 
bor, Governor Charles Edison of New 
Jersey, has set up a Goodwill Commis- 
sion to stimulate better understanding 
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among the various racial and ethnic rhat 
groups in his commonwealth. Mr, 4 Bquir 
Phillip Randolph of the Brotherhood off pre) 
Sleeping-Car Porters in an address be. disc! 
fore the American Federation of La-—stem 
bor Convention in November charged duri 
various trade unions with discriminatory the 
memberships and disregard of the rights tion 
of Negro workmen. A few weeks ago af divi 
white mob in a midwestern state tooks subi 
the law of revenge in its own hands and} Sca 
lynched a colored human being. A cer-§ beli 
tain suburban community within thep ides 
range of one of our metropolitan cityf firm 
areas raised a sign over its gateway, “Ap ach 
Christian Community.” Of course, the} uni 
sign was deceptive. What it really emf str 
blazoned was, “Jews Prohibited!” Bef all: 
cause of the potential danger to the sta-J rie 
bility of the United States of nearly cul 
five million aliens in its midst, the Fed 4 
eral Government has instituted a Na} Wl 
tional Citizenship Education Progran} 
to teach these people the elementary} 
principles of democracy and to qualify} 
them for assuming the privileges andj ™ 
responsibilities of American citizenship. th 
One could add innumerable illustrations} © 


of inter-culture misunderstandings, fear} ™ 
ill-will, or intolerance which infest local c 
areas and thereby threaten the integ- : 


rity of American democracy. 

The symptoms of unhealthy com} 4 
munity relations call for painstaking at-} 
tention. War-time morale makes this} ¢ 
mandatory. But let us bear in mind that} ¢ 
the United States has a checkered his-} r 
tory in its treatment of minority peoples.| t 
We need to consider this fact, not to lull 
ourselves into inactivity and passive en-} © 
durance of “the inevitable,” but to sense} J 
how long-standing is this corrupt prac- 
tice, and, for that reason, to recognize 


ee 










shat patient and concerted action is re- 
[quired to eliminate the disease. Race 
prejudice, religious bigotry, economic 
discrimination and social segregation 
stem from deep-rooted injustices; and, 
during the recent prolonged period of 
the depression and under present condi- 
tions of war-mindedness, some of these 
Fdivisive attitudes are becoming more 
‘subtle, and therefore, more virulent. 
Scapegoat techniques are common, and 
er-f belief in the authenticity of stereotype 
the ideas of race and racism is widely con- 
ity firmed. Our patriotic fervor which is 
“AB achieving an amazing degree of national 
thef unity in armanent production and war 
m-| strategy is likely, unless we are unusu- 
Jef ally wise, to accentuate our fears, rival- 
'a-f ries and hates in inter-race and inter- 
ly culture relations, and thus leave us with 
d-{ a condition of national disunity which 
‘af will require many years of reconstruc- 
tive social effort to heal. 

Already one hears over the radio and 
fyy reads in the press disrespectful com- 
nd} ments concerning the physical traits of 
p. the Japanese people. Such remarks tend 
to draw more sharply the “color” lines 
in human society. The assumed superi- 
ority of white people is an indirect strike 
at our Negro neighbors here in the 
United States, and they are not slow to 
recognize the direful consequences of 
this viewpoint. They will not accept the 
affront without bitter protest. Hence 
is} the appropriateness of Pearl Buck’s re- 
at} cent warning to Time magazine when it 
s-} referred to Japanese as “yellow bas- 
s.| tards” and “Hitler’s little yellow 
lf friends.” In this light listen to a Negro 
n-| call white people to the bar of moral 
se} judgment. Channing Tobias has said— 


ns 
ir, 





If you discriminate against me because 
ze I am dirty, I can make myself clean. 
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If you discriminate against me because 
I am bad, I can reform and be good. 

If you discriminate against me because 
I am ignorant, I can learn. 

If you discriminate against me because 
I am ill-mannered, I can improve my 
manners. 

But if you discriminate against me be- 
cause of my color, you discriminate 
against me because of something 
which God himself gave me and over 
which I have no control. 


The reader hastens to add that Ne- 
groes are by no means the only people 
in America who provide evidence of un- 
cleanness, misbehavior, illiteracy or bad 
manners. These social traits are no re- 
spector of persons or culture groups. 
Quite unfortunately, many persons have 
fallen victims to the mischievous habit of 
identifying any unworthy trait of char- 
acter of a Negro with all Negroes, or 
of a Jew with all Jews. On the contrary, 
when they witness the same inferior be- 
havior in a white person or a non-Jewish 
individual, they rightly ascribe its appli- 
cation to him alone. 


An Exposrep Pusiic ScHoou 


The public school is not immune to 
these untoward conditions that thrive in 
the community. As go the oldesters, so 
go the youngsters. Children catch preju- 
dice as they do the measles, by direct 
contact with infected persons. Wher- 
ever a minority group is strong enough 
in a local situation to serve as a threat 
to the security of the dominant group 
in respect to certain jobs which are held 
at a premium, to housing needs in par- 
ticular zones, to voting strength at elec- 
tion time, or to some other social inter- 
est that both groups entertain in com- 
mon, inter-group friction invariably 
arises and is more likely than not to 
eventuate in acts of rancor and divisive- 
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ness. Schools not only reap the fruits 
of community conflict, but they may un- 
intentionally confirm the unsocial condi- 
tions in the mind-set of youth by doing 
nothing to bring about better under- 
standing among the pupils. Where this 
policy is in vogue, responsible leaders are 
a party to bad education—bad because 
destructive of democratic values. School- 
men undoubtedly magnify the problem 
when they permit faculty or (and) pu- 
pils to practice discrimination in class- 
room, activity program, or playground. 
Recently the reader was the guest of a 
teacher who took him to lunch in the 
faculty cafeteria. He discovered that 
the school and community were so 
charged with sectarian suspicions that 
the teachers of Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant affiliation sat in separate 
cliques, thus maintaining an armed truce 
in their very workshops. You may say, 
“That is a rare instance.” Perhaps, 
but the symptoms are not rare. Try to 
secure a teaching position in many com- 
munities in this country if your name 
happens to be O’Connor or Bernstein! 

But the intercultural problem ac- 
quires other equally injurious forms. A 
nine year-old boy of Italian background 
sought his teacher and whispered the 
plaintive desire, “I want to be an Amer- 
ican!” This child was utterly frus- 
trated, on the one hand, by parents who 
insisted that he grow up “Italian,” and 
on the other, by children in the neigh- 
borhood who wouldn’t permit him to be 
a normal “American.” A first-grade 
girl rushed into her home at the lunch 
hour with the query, “Mother, what is 
the name of those people I’m supposed 
to hate?” The mother rightly suspected 
that it was a case of anti-semitism and 
that this un-American contagion had 


penetrated the atmosphere of the pub- 
lic school. A schoolman may remark, 
“Nothing like this in my school!” An. 
other, “Our various groups learn and 
live together in the utmost harmony!” 
or yet another, “We teach tolerance and 
practice it.” The reader hastens to in- 
terject, who that is proud (or would be 
proud under normal conditions) of his 
family, race or religious background, 
wants to be treated with tolerance? This 
is not a democratic approach to a 
chronic social evil. On the contrary, the 
practice of tolerance by dominant and 
minority group members toward each 
other is more than likely to result in 
the adoption of permanent superiority 
and inferiority roles of respective per- 
sons, thus lending further support to the 
practice of social caste. The reader isf 
constrained to say that the conditions 
of inter-group suspicion and _ bigotry, 
commonplaces in so many communities, 
are more deeply and generally rooted i 
in the behavior patterns of American 
children than most schoolmen recognize, 
Evidence of the unsocial traits become 
more clearly articulate on the secondary 
and collegiate levels of education. In sof 
far as this is true, the problem poses it- 
self as an inescapable charge to Amer- 
ican educators. 


Americans ALL 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association has accepted the 
challenge. Its 1942 Yearbook, Amer- 
icans All, represents a courageous, 
frontal attack upon the issues of inter- 
group parochialism in the schools of the 
nation. Positively stated, it addresses 
itself to fulfilling the intent of our na- 
tional slogan: E Pluribus Unum. This 
involves the responsibility of schoolmen 















for nurturing understanding, coopera- 
tion and goodwill among the pupils of 
.Ediverse racial and cultural backgrounds. 
It also imposes upon educators the need 
for defining rather specifically what their 
objectives of intercultural education are 
n-Eto be. Does the unicultural pattern 
yhich this nation has insisted upon 
since its inception preclude teachers 
from nurturing ethnic pluralism in their 
pupils? If not, what relative empha- 
afsis is the schoolman to place upon per- 
hef sonal and group differences and like- 
df nesses in educational planning for Amer- 
h—ican democracy? It is gratifying to 
inf note that the Yearbook does not lay 
yp the responsibility for these tasks upon 
-f any one leader in the local school sys- 
ef tem. (If accepted at all, it is likely to 
sf be delegated to the social studies 
3 teacher.) Each in his own way, adminis- 
trator and teacher alike has a golden 
f opportunity to enhance the pupil’s mean- 

ing of citizenship, to facilitate his spon- 
nf taneous participation in inter-group ac- 
, | tivities, and thus to confirm in personal 
ef thinking and character the abiding prin- 
ciples of inter-cultural democracy. The 
Editorial Committee has not only can- 
vassed these related problems, reported 
superior school practices, and advanced 
appropriate objectives for intercultural 
education in the Yearbook, but it has 


| also furnished an accompanying 


= 





ARE AMERICANS A 


UNITED PEOPLE? $29 
teacher’s manual, thus heightening the 
value of the text for school use. 

The reader of this timely publication 
will welcome the variety of pace-setting 
intercultural experiments selected from 
the national field. Undoubtedly, many 
more praiseworthy reports were sub- 
mitted to the Committee than are in- 
cluded in the book. The critical reader 
will observe, however, that the achieve- 
ment records show a preponderance from 
secondary schools. This fact leads one 
to suppose, not that elementary children 
are too young to consider the subject 
of fit and happy relationships among 
the members of constituent culture 
groups, but that relatively few teachers 
of young children to date have taken 
this subject seriously. Without ques- 
tion, procedures of intercultural educa- 
tion for the early school grades are 
more difficult to formulate than those 
for the upper school grades. At the 
same time, most of us would agree that 
the opportunities for the effective con- 
ditioning of the attitudes of young chil- 
dren for democratic, inter-group be- 
havior remains a signal one. A person is 
never too young to begin to learn, nor 
too old to explore further, the ramifi- 
cations of the American way of life. 
Within this frame of reference, intercul- 
tural education has a vital place. 











SANTA BARBARA INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Linuian A. Lamoreavux 
Santa Barbara (California) City Schools 


Individuals are not born with the gift 
of insight into a democracy as a way of 
life. All have been told many times that 
“democracy must be learned.” One grows 
in understanding of democracy and de- 
velops ability and skill to function in 
a democracy. This is true whether one 
is a member of a majority or a minority 
group. The public schools of these 
United States have the great responsi- 
bility for guiding every pupil enrolled 
therein through a progressive series of 
experiences which will enable each child 
to develop as a citizen in a democracy. 

In setting up objectives for cultural 
groups within a school system, certain 
major objectives would be the same for 
both the majority and minority groups. 
For instance, it is desirable that every 
pupil learn: 


1. To be a participating citizen 

2. To be loyal to this country whether 
it be his country by birth or adop- 
tion 

To be determined to be one of the 
larger democratic group 


It would then follow that each pupil 
would need: 


1. To be willing to cooperate in a dem- 
ocratic life 

To understand and respect democ- 
racy as a way of life 

To appreciate the contribution and 


interdependence of all groups in the 
democracy 


2. 


3. 


These common objectives can guide 
schools in developing a program of 


activities which will acquaint all pupil 
with democracy in action, and at th 
same time give the pupils active partici- 
pation in democratic procedures whereby 
they may gain insights, ability and skill, 

In speaking of minority and majority 


groups, the fact must not be ignored§ |i, 


that many individuals now functioning 
as an essential part of the majority 


group came from minority groups. It} 
: ‘ uni 
is the quality of character, cultural} 


make-up and breeding in their native 
country, plus the response to the appeal 
of democracy which make them accept- 
able here in leadership positions. 


All recognize the fact that the home, 
classroom and student activities must 
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cratic principles if we are to make sure | 
that the growing child lives in a demo- — 


cratic environment and that he comes to 
understand and appreciate the charac- 
teristics of democratic organization. 
Such daily living is fundamental in ex- 
tending democracy to all groups and in 


developing desirable behavior patterns.) 


In addition to this, experiences must be 
planned which will help minority groups 
feel that their presence is necessary to 
this country, that their services are 
vital, that their native country has made 
a contribution to our American democ- 
racy and that we can serve each other’s 
needs here and now. These experiences 
are not planned for the minority group 
only, for this problem does not belong to 
them alone; it is planned for the ma- 


This paper was read at the Monday afternoon (February 23) panel on “Minority Cultures,” San Francisco 


meeting.—Editor. 
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SANTA BARBARA INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


jority group as well. The latter would 
not think individuals queer or funny if 
it had more understanding of the native 


- environment which conditioned the think- 


ing and behavior of these minority 


groups. The majority group needs some 
| appreciation of the problem of adjust- 


ment newcomers have been forced to 


make in order to live here among us. 
And both groups need to work together 
' intelligently on the problems which arise 


in a country made up of majority and 
minority groups. Now, what can the 


' schools do about it? 


Santa Barbara City Schools believe that 


units dealing with cultures should not 


be centered on cultures in foreign lands, 
but rather on the problems of their rep- 
resentatives living here. It is true there 
is need to study the native country from 
which the minority group comes, but one 
should not stay there just because it 


_ makes the work very colorful and class- 


room projects very exciting to do so. 


One needs to see these people in their 
native country, then come with them to 


totes 


democratic United States, re-live their 
experiences as they adjust to new ways 
of expressing their ideas and new pat- 
terns of living and behaving. We need 
to see ourselves as they see us; then we 
will find that we are strange people too, 
and might even be called “queer” or 
“funny.” In this way understandings 


_ basic to cooperative living are developed. 


The majority learns to understand and 
appreciate the minority group and at 
the same time the minority grows in its 
respect for the majority without losing 
respect for its native country. 

One other aspect of this problem 
which needs attention is that of the sec- 
ond and third generation of the minority 
groups. What are they? What are their 
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rights and responsibilities? California 
is facing that problem now. It is being 
felt in the schools in reference to the 
native-born Japanese, Italians, and 
Germans. In Santa Barbara the Amer- 
ican-born Japanese children are keenly 
sensitive to the problem. The Japanese 
boys and girls in school hesitate to par- 
ticipate in anything which will focus 
attention on them while the boys and 
girls who have finished high school feel 
hurt that their patriotism or loyalty 
is questioned. This type of problem is 
forcing itself on the attention of edu- 
cators. 

Santa Barbara City Schools has a cul- 
tural-contacts-coordinator whose job is 
to devote her time to the minority 
groups, interpreting the schools to them 
and helping them to understand the 
school’s eagerness to serve them and their 
children, as well as enlisting their as- 
sistance in interpreting their people, 
ideals and traditions aright. There are 
thirty-two cultural minority groups 
whose children attend Santa Barbara 
City Schools. One may readily see the 
importance then of this work. 

This coordinator serves in several 
ways. She helps these minority groups 
to organize and to develop a program 
of interpretation of their culture and 
their problems for the teaching group. 
The city library cooperates with this 
project and the group brings its treas- 
ures to the audience room at the library 
where the community may see the effects 
of their culture. A program of inter- 
pretation is presented by natives of the 
culture in the adjoining gallery. Usually 
these groups are given for three con- 
secutive evenings. During the day, 
pupils studying that culture visit the 
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library, see the exhibit, and talk with 
the representatives of the culture. 


A card catalogue is kept of the treas- 
ures and of the cooperating individuals. 
The teachers and pupils invite these in- 
dividuals .into the classroom and draw 
upon them as a source of information 
and inspiration and also for problem 
discussion. 

Minority culture pupils throughout 
the city are taken to other schools to 
work with the boys and girls studying 
their culture. These minority pupils 
feel their significance to the American 
pupils and new friendships are formed, 
as well as a realization of interdepen- 
dence of the groups in a democracy. 

Within certain schools Good Neigh- 
bors and Friendship Clubs have been 
formed. All races mingle in these clubs 
as they don the costumes of other 
countries, learn to sing, dance, or play 
the instruments of the other culture. 
Although these clubs are teacher-spon- 
sored, they are pupil-taught, for any 
pupil may instruct another. 

It is not hard to get one pupil to 
understand and accept another. The 
problem lies in getting the adult, who 
has lived long enough to build up preju- 
dices or inhibitions, to make the effort to 
understand and attack real problems in 
relation to the minority groups. It is so 
much more pleasant to just read about 
China, Japan or Mexico than it is to 
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face the problems of those people a; 
they live among us. Realizing this fact, 
the Santa Barbara city school system 
next month is starting what it terms 
Cultures Laboratory Experiences for 
teachers. Since it has not been tried as 
yet, nothing can be said as to its suc- 
cess. The plan is to secure, whenever 
possible, individuals who have just en- 
tered this country and have them work 
with small groups of teachers intimately, 
In small groups teachers will ask ques- 
tions and compare and contrast the 
ways of living, traditions and _ ideals 
and language. It is expected that these 
teachers will try to feel as the people of 
that country feel, and will experiment 
with their languages, songs and dances 
in order to secure meanings and appre- 
ciations, thus fitting themselves better 
to cope with the problems of the group. 
It is believed that this representative 
of the culture will speak more frankly 
about the problems encountered than 
one who has lived here for some time. 
These are only a few attempts to 
bridge a gap in understanding, but out 
of these experiences has come the belief 
that the gap will be bridged only if the 
majority group awakens to the neces- 
sity of bridging it, and substitutes for 


its indifference, a sympathetic interest; } 


for complacency, teachableness; for in- 
hibitions, receptivity; and for its feeling 
of superiority, a sincere sense of 
equality. Thus may democracy survive. 
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“THE WORD LEAPS FORTH TO LIFE” 


Bernice E. Leary 
Evanston, Illinois 


I am indebted to Melville Best Ander- 
son for his poem “Words” from which I 
have borrowed the title of this article. 
The poem ends, you may remember, with 
these lines : 


“Wipe but the dust from parch- 
ment and from scroll, 

The word leaps forth to life, a 
thing of soul.” 


How easy it sounds. “Wipe but the 
dust,” and “the word leaps forth”’—a 
bright, living, vital thing! 

Giving meanings to words probably 
should be just that simple. For it is not 
inevitable that words should fail to com- 
municate ideas, images, and feelings, or 
that children should blunder through 
school acquiring indefinite, incomplete, 
or inaccurate meanings. Yet much 
communication is ineffective, either be- 
cause the writer or the speaker does not 
choose the right words to illumine what 
he wishes to say, or because his audience 
is not equipped to understand what his 
words mean. And much of the so-called 
learning of children is little more than 
an accumulation of verbalisms and mud- 
dled meanings. Yet to a large degree, 
both conditions might be avoided if we 
would keep in mind the nature of mean- 
ing, and if we would concentrate our 
efforts on making words “leap forth to 


life.” 
Meanine Becins ry ExpPErieENcE 


A child’s first meanings, we should 
remember, come from personal experi- 
ence. By touching, tasting, hearing, see- 


* Adapted from Reading Monograph ‘Number 26. 


ing, and manipulating things about him, 
he builds up a chain of associations that 
give the “things” meaning long before 
he knows their names. To cite Dewey’s 
classic illustration, a child gains the im- 
pression of roundness by rolling a ball, 
he singles out elasticity by bouncing it, 
and he gains the feeling of weight by 
throwing it. The meanings are his own, 
acquired from his own experience, and 
altogether adequate for the time being. 

But they are very narrow meanings 
as contrasted with those he will come to 
know later, when he has felt roundness 
from whirling or riding a merry-go- 
round or roller skating around a corner 
at top speed, when he has created 
roundness by modelling a ball of clay or 
blowing soap bubbles, when he has wound 
a string around a hemisphere to prove 
that the area of a sphere is 4Ir’, or 
when he has intersected a sphere and 
discovered that the intersection is a 
circle. If he has also written a round- 
robin letter, made the rounds of a paper 
route, rounded a decimal to the nearest 
tenth, rounded up a herd of cattle, prac- 
ticed singing to secure a round tone, 
sung “Three Blind Mice” as a round, 
constructed a well-rounded paragraph, 
travelled a round trip, rounded on a 
pursuer, taken part in a round-table 
discussion, and faced a round of ap- 
plause, then his meaning of roundness 
will be still greater. That is, it will be if 
the experiences are related in his own 
mind, and if he sees how each experience 
contributes to a larger and larger mean- 
ing. 


Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Company, 1941. 
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MeEanincs AND Worps 


Very early in a child’s life, the rudi- 
mentary meanings that he acquires be- 
come associated with words — father, 
mother, big, wp, no. Then the child be- 
gins to talk. “What’s that?” he asks. 

“That,” we say, “is a wheel—a gas 
pipe—an escalator—a silo—a _ radia- 
tor.” Here we are using words as names 
or pointers for what the child sees 
directly or in pictures. Over and over 
again we tell him the same things until 
ultimately the sound of the word wheel 
or gas pipe or escalator recalls to the 
child’s mind the thing signified and gives 
meaning to the word. 

So long as words refer to objects at 
some time present to the senses, getting 
meaning is relatively simple and sure, 
provided the learner is given experience 
with the things signified. Steeple, for 
example, may be a new word to a child. 
But show him the steeple on a building, 
describe different kinds of steeples, teach 
him to play the finger game “This is the 
church, this is the steeple,” and help him 
to find pictures of steeples, and he soon 
has an adequate understanding of the 
word steeple. 

What complicates the task of develop- 
ing meaning is the fact that words may 
go farther and farther from the level of 
the senses or from the realm of immedi- 
ate human experience. Some of them 
become general names for a whole class 
of objects, as fruit, fish, and fowl. Since 
such words do not refer to specific 
things, their full meaning is presumably 
acquired only after one has seen all 
kinds of fruit, all kinds of fish, and all 
kinds of fowl, which is probably never. 
Actually, however, a degree of meaning 
is developed as soon as one sees similari- 
ties among fruits — apples, pears, 
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oranges, and peaches, for example; or 
among fish — pike, bass, and pickerel, 
Having pupils classify words that stand 
for things of the same “family,” and 
find in lists of words those which do not 
“belong,” are excellent ways of arriving 
at the meaning of general terms. 

Other words go still farther from real 
objects to the point where they have no 
referent of any sort. Here meaning be- 
comes extremely elusive. What is the 
meaning of truth, loyalty, friendship, 
democracy, capitalism, civil rights, poli- 
tics, communism, social security? Try 
explaining these abstractions to a child 
and see what happens. Unable to point 
out or draw the thing represented, we 
resort to words—and then more words 
—and end by giving him only a verbal 
meaning, that is anything but adequate 
and probably untrue. Is it to be won- 
dered at, then, that the meanings which 
children have of such words bear little 
or no relation to reality and possess few 
common elements? Or is it surprising 
that boys and girls develop into verbal- 
ists who can make “perfect” recitations 
and yet have no real understanding of 
what they are talking about? 

The problem of teaching abstractions 
is a kind of multi-headed hydra. It may 
be attacked first, by getting pupils to 
see that an abstraction stands for no 
particular thing, and therefore means 
different things to different people. Even 
a fourth-grade child can see that Patrick 
Henry’s appeal “Give me liberty,” for 
example, is far less exact than the 
nursery-rhyme edict “Give me my bone.” 

The emotional tone of “liberty” sug- 
gests a second attack—helping pupils to 
see that abstractions are generally 
charged with emotion which gets in the 
way of their true meanings. As proof of 
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THE WORD LEAPS FORTH TO LIFE 


the emotionalism of words, have pupils 
list the “happiest” words they know, as 
their parents may have done in a recent 
radio poll, and then note the large pro- 
portion of abstractions on their lists— 
freedom, peace, success, heaven, friend- 
ship. 

Because abstractions lack absolute 
significance, it is impossible to arrive at 
their meanings through authority alone. 
Homelike, according to the dictionary, 
means “Like a home, comfortable, cheer- 
ful, cozy, friendly.” But what does this 
definition mean to a group of ten-year- 
olds from different kinds of homes, and 
with different ideas about what is com- 
fortable, cheerful, cozy, and friendly? 
Instead of relying on the dictionary, 
pupils should be guided in developing 
from their combined experiences a mean- 
ing that will have the greatest reality for 
the greatest number. 

To know pupils’ experiences so well 
that our verbal explanations will be 
meaningful is the last and greatest prob- 
lem in dealing with abstractions. 


Worpvs Have Many MeEanincs 


Or, rather, most words have. And 
they derive their meanings from their 
associations with other words. The 
meaning of the word bill, for example, 
depends on its use. In one setting, it 
means a part of a bird; in another, a 
proposed law, a promissory note, a 
statement of charges, an advertisement, 
a boy’s name. Similarly, cross, fleet, 
strike, suit, magazine, light, bank, and 
innumerable other words have fairly dis- 
tinct meanings indicated by the context. 

These are the words that puzzle the 
mind of childhood. In commenting on 
the complexities—and perplexities—of 
the American language, a newspaper 
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columnist mentioned his own boyhood 
worries over the sign “Post No Bills.” 
Posts, he knew, were things that held up 
fences, and bills were what had to be 
paid regularly, but the mystic words 
Post No Bills on fences and buildings all 
over town, were, as he remembers them, 
“completely baffling.” 

To prevent the confusion and bewil- 
derment that many children suffer from 
meeting “familiar” words in unfamiliar 
settings, we need to set about deliber- 
ately to develop many meanings for 
words. This practice seems particularly 
valuable in the primary grades where 
the vocabulary is limited. Later on, we 
need to train pupils to examine the con- 
text to find the author’s meaning or to 
distinguish the appropriate meaning 
from several possible meanings; and to 
train them, also, to evaluate an author’s 
choice of words for a particular pur- 
pose. Not only will these procedures 
penetrate the author’s meaning but they 
will extend the meanings that pupils al- 
ready have, and promote a _ general 
awareness of multiple meanings. 


Wuen Worps Art Not THE 
Own Masters 


Humpty Dumpty, you remember, was 
talking to Alice from the top of a high 
wall. 

“There’s glory for you!” 

“J don’t know what you mean by 
‘glory’,” Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptu- 
ously. “Of course you don’t—till I tell 
you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock-down 
argument for you’!” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice 
knock-down argument’,” Alice objected. 

“When I use a word,’ Humpty 
Dumpty said in rather a scornful tone, 
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“it means just what I choose it to mean 
—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, 
“whether you can make words mean so 
many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “which is to be master—that’s 
all.” 

Making a word mean just what one 
“chooses it to mean” refers, of course, 
to its figurative use. The moon, for ex- 
ample, isn’t just a moon to a poet. 
Sometimes, it is “a lovely lady, lean and 
pale, that totters forth in a gauzy veil.” 
Again it is “a pearly apple caught in 
the tree of night,” “a ghostly galleon,” 
“a monstrous bubble,” “a silver coin,” 
“a clown-faced jester,” “a gong hung 
in the wind,” “a little prairie-dog” that 
“shivers through the night.” 


Nor is figurative language limited to 
poetry. In the social studies a pupil 
may read that Cabot sailed on “a line” 
far North, that immigrants’ were 
“herded” together, that tragedy fol- 
lowed “a wave of prosperity,” that we 
are living in “a machine age,” that 
every corner of the globe is “a market 
place,” etc. 

How is he to get meaning from such 
metaphorical language as this? Or isn’t 
he to get it, as Humpty Dumpty said, 
unless he is told? 

Clearly, meaning can be extracted 
from figurative language just as it can 
from the literal, and pupils can be 
taught to do it. But they won’t learn 
to do it, if training is concentrated, as 
it usually is, in the English class. For 
metaphors are everywhere, and they 
must be recognized. Finding metaphors 
in everyday life is a good beginning. 
Names of radios—Silvertone, Gloritone; 
or streamlined trains—Rocket, Zephyr, 


Mercury; of race horses—Whirlaway, 
Gallant Fox, Mucho Gusto; and of con- 
fections, fruits, perfumes, and refrigera- 
tors, all help to show how metaphors 
clarify and color meaning. 

Studying the literal meaning of these 
everyday metaphorical names and then 
seeing their relationship to the things 
for which they stand are logical steps 
in finding out what the names are in- 
tended to mean. And they are necessary 
steps if children are to interpret figura- 
tive language generally, and if their 
thinking is to be protected from the 
magic and potency of a word when it 
means “just what one chooses it to 
mean.” 


Meanincs Don’t Stranp STILL 


To know that a policeman is a man 
with a star; a cathedral, a big church; 
the Queen Mary, a boat; or America, a 
place where one lives, may be adequate 
understanding when one is very young. 
But not for long. Ultimately, through 
continued experience and _ additional 
knowledge, these meanings should grow 
larger and larger, as in the case of 
roundness, cited earlier. 

It is, of course, impossible to secure 
the total meaning of most words at first 
meeting—if ever. For each new experi- 
ence leads to a resynthesis of old ex- 
periences, and to a new meaning for the 
old. “From vague, approximate, partial 
meaning to clear, accurate, complete 
understanding” is, as Thorndike showed 
long ago, a slow, gradual development, 
sometimes conscious, again unconscious. 
But growth there must be, unless we 
would have meanings deteriorate and the 
words that represent them wear out. 

And words do wear out. Not because 
intrinsically they are anything but good, 
substantial words, but because we are 
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what Edna St. Vincent Millay has called 
“s nation of word-killers.” We use—and 
misuse—words, until their meaning is 
mutilated beyond repair. The adjective, 
which is by all odds the faddist’s favo- 
rite part of speech, has suffered most. 
How little the wonderful of today re- 


sembles its ancestor of a century ago: 


“Great wide, beautiful, wonderful 
world, 

With the wonderful waters 
round you curled.” 


To what depths has gorgeous fallen 
since Shakespeare’s “cloud-capped tow- 
ers and gorgeous palaces.” And how 
remote from the glamorous that we 
know in 1942 seems the glamor that once 
belonged only “to the day” or more 
specifically “to the morn.” 

If words are not to wear out, their 
meanings must grow richer and richer. 
Why not ask ourselves occasionally, 
then, and have pupils ask themselves, 
also, just how much a particular word 
means? What associations have been 
built around it? Is it a better or a 
poorer word in consequence? Has it 
grown in scope and power since it was 
met first? And if so, what influenced its 
growth? 

Suppose, for example, that we ask 
pupils to list everything they can think 
about September—all its meanings and 
all the associations it has for them. To 
some pupils, September will mean only a 
month, a time of year, a time to go to 
school. To others it will suggest early 
twilight, bonfires, colored leaves, ripe 
apples, frosts, purple grapes, plowed 
fields, corn-husking, grate fires, big 
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brothers going away to school, shoes 
and stockings. The more experiences a 
child has had, the better he has organ- 
ized them in his thinking, and the greater 
his power of association, the fuller will 
be his meaning of September or any 
other word. 

Because many pupils lack the neces- 
sary background from which meaning 
is derived, we must constantly fill in the 
gaps with first-hand experiences—excur- 
sions, social experiences, dramatic ac- 
tivities, practical experiences, games, 
etc.; and with vicarious experiences 
gained through conversation, pictures, 
diagrams, stories, and songs. New 
words must be related to old words, 
foreign words to English words, abstract 
words to concrete words, metaphorical 
words to literal words until new words 
arouse a beginning of understanding, 
and old ones acquire larger and deeper 
and fuller meanings. 

To arrive at a satisfactory under- 
standing of a word requires time. Time 
for the child to reflect on the word, to 
recall and to reconstruct in imagination 
forgotten experiences of the past, to 
relate them to new experiences, and to 
organize all into a meaningful pattern. 
And time for the teacher to provide 
those experiences the child needs, to 
make available the materials that he can 
read and will want to read, to sense 
“black outs” in understanding, to clear 
away confusions, to remove emotional 
barriers, to make learning real —in 
short, through right circumstances and 
associations to make the word “leap 
forth to life.” 








WHAT DOES THE CHILD SEE? 


Guapys RispDEN 
Ridge Road School, Parma, Ohio 


“J didn’t see much, did you?” 

“No, I’d like to go back and look at 
it again.” 

“So would I; but what’s the use? 
Teacher wouldn’t just let us look and 
see what we’d see. She’d want us to 
see what she saw and we’re too little to 
see what she sees.” 


The startled teacher who overheard 
swiftly reviewed the trip under discus- 
sion. They had gone to see one of the 
new stream-lined trains. There had been 
so much to see, she had thought, and she 
had kept saying: “Look at this. Look 
at that.” It hadn’t been a success. The 
children had come back cross and when 
she questioned them it just seemed they 
hadn’t seen a thing. She had been dis- 
couraged. 

If she had just “let them look and see 
what they saw,” what would they have 
seen? What does a child see when she 
looks at a train? With practised mem- 
mory she reviewed the trail of her child- 
hood and saw what she had seen—a 
dozen different trains on a dozen dif- 
erent days of a dozen different years. 
But the tale is best told in her own 


words. 
* * # 


Back near the dawn of memory, when 
I was two-going-on-three, I saw my 
first train. I must have looked at many 
trains before that because my home was 
between two railroads, but I had never 
seen the trains at which I must have 
looked. This first experience in seeing 
a train gave me a thrill so intense that 
I am reliving it at this moment. 


“Mamma!” I shouted, ‘“Choo-choo, 
Round and round Tudie.” Facing north 
I had seen a train going west on the old 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
Turning slowly toward the west I had 
watched it disappear in the distance, 
Immediately from that same spot, as it 
seemed to me, the train reappeared to 
pass me on the other side. This, of 
course, was an eastbound train on the 
Nickel Plate to the south of me. Turn- 
ing slowly to watch that disappear I had 
seen another coming west on the Lake 
Shore. 


At two-going-on-three I was _ the 
world, the world was I. Why shouldn’t 
a choo-choo be going round and 
round me? 

That first train I saw had no inside 
or other side, no topside or bottomside. 
There was just one point from which 
to view it—the spot where I was stand- 
ing in my backyard. I had been inside 
many trains before that but I had looked 
upon the inside without seeing. 

So at two-going-on-three had you 
asked me, “What is a train?” I would 
have answered, “Choo-choo. 
round Tudie.” Had you said, “No. No. 
Train gives Tudie a ride to Cleveland,” 
I would have run off to play without 
heeding you. At two my nerves and 
muscles could only think things in a 
world that was I, myself, to me. 

Had you asked me, “What is a train?” 
when I was three-going-on-four I would 
have answered, “I ride on it.”” The Uni- 
verse and I were still one and the same 
but the Universe had acquired motility. 
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My Universe-and-I could move to a place 
they called ‘the depot’ and get into my 
train and have a delicious ride. It was 
still an effort for me, standing in my 
backyard watching my train going round 
and round me, to think of it as the 
train that took me-and-my-Universe for 
a ride, however. I didn’t try to ac- 
count for the fact that the train that 
was just a long, black shape could be- 
come a house. I accepted what was. I 
was still seeing my train from one point 
of view at a time, and that the one from 
which I was looking. 

At three-going-on-four I didn’t bother 
to try to give my train that was running 
around and around me an inside. At 
four-going-on-five I did. I was standing 
in my backyard with my mother waiting 
for the train to go by. Sister was going 
to be on it and wave to me. Sister had 
gone away on my train before but I 
hadn’t been aware of her going. She was 
still just a part of me-and-my-Universe. 
When she was out of sight she had ceased 
to exist for a moment. But at three-go- 
ing-on-four that which was not I had 
begun to differentiate itself from that 
which was I so I could think of my 
sister as going to be on my train. 

The train didn’t appear immediately 
and I was oppressed by a vague sense of 
something amiss in my Universe. I think 
that was the moment of the dawn of 
awareness that ‘Choo-choo’ didn’t go 
‘round and round Tudie,’ for why should 
it be keeping me waiting when I didn’t 
want to wait if it were? 

Then the train went by and my sister 
didn’t wave. This was another shock. 
That evening upon her return she ex- 
plained why she hadn’t waved—there 
were no seats on that side of the car. 
Then began my struggle to see a train 
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from another point of view. There was 
an inside and it had seats and people 
were sitting in the seats. Although, as 
I have said, I had looked upon the inside 
of a railroad car many times I hadn’t 
seen any inside for my train that was 
going around and around me. 

I struggled intermittently for days 
with this new problem of seeing some- 
thing at which I wasn’t looking. Finally 
I must have solved it to my satisfaction 
though I have no recollection of the 
image I constructed. Thereafter, how- 
ever, I saw people looking out of the 
windows of my train. Yet they were not 
people going places for purposes of their 
own; they were people riding around 
and around me in my train looking at 
me for their enjoyment. Frequently I 
dropped my play to pose for them as 
they sped by. 

Thus at four-going-on-five had you 
asked me, “What is a train?” I would 
have answered, “Sister rides on it. Lots 
of people ride on it.” Not yet would I 
have said, “It takes you places.” That 
would have been my answer at five-go- 
ing-on-six, the year I went to Cleveland 
on the train. I had been to Cleveland 
on a train before but until that year one 
place was like another. I wasn’t seeing 
differences. But that year I saw differ- 
ences: There was a wonderful elevator 
and an elevator man that let me ride 
up and down in it. There was a view 
from a sixth story window that made me 
feel so big. 


After that my universe included places 
beyond my horizons of the moment. I 
began to wonder about all the places in 
the world. A train became, to me, some- 
thing to take me to those places. Thus 
when I heard the conductor call my 
home station I would try to pretend that 
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I wasn’t getting off but was going on and 
on to see all the places that lay beyond 
my horizon. I ceased to pose for the 
people I saw in the car windows. In- 
stead I would pause in my play to think 
wistfully of them. Lucky people! to be 
going on and on to see all the places 
beyond! So at five-going-on-six when I 
looked at a train I saw it as something 
that “takes you where you want to go.” 

I was six-going-on-seven. On my way 
to school I had stopped to wait for a 
train crossing the road. I looked at 
the train as I had looked many times 
before but for the first time I saw the 
men in the engine cab. They had on over- 
alls. To a six-year-old daughter of a 
farmer overalls were the symbol of work. 
Thus dawned the realization that there 
were men working to make that train go. 
As I recall the experience I felt some- 
thing within myself gripping harder and 
harder. I doubt that I made any at- 
tempt to think anything in terms of 
words. At least I recall none such. The 
next time I was on the train I saw the 
conductor for the first time. Although 
he didn’t wear overalls I recognized him 
as a worker and picked up papers that 
were on the floor to help him. Thereafter 
I always saw the workers on the train. 
On wintry days I felt sorry for the en- 
gineer and firemen in that cold cab. I 
was sorry the fireman had to work so 
hard. Years afterward when I first heard 
of the automatic stoker I was thrilled 
because it meant a lightening of the 
fireman’s labor. When I heard of stray 
farm animals killed by a locomotive and 
once when I heard of a man killed I put 
myself in the shoes of the engineer. How 
he must feel about killing something! 
My sympathy always went to the en- 
gineer, not to that which had been killed. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 





My awareness broadened to include 
the trackmen and the freight handlers 
and ticket sellers that I saw around the 
depot. Dimly I was realizing what an 
army of workers it took to keep that 
train going. At six my definition for 
“train” would have been, “An engine 
and cars that men can drive and carry 
people in.” : 

I was eight before I grew up to the 
realization that there had to be some- 
thing to make the wheels go around. 
Somehow I knew the answer was “steam” 
but I couldn’t see how steam such as | 
saw coming from the teakettle spout and 
escaping from the locomotive at times 
could make anything go around. [| 
pestered my sister for an explanation. 
She heated some water in a tightly closed 
can until the force of the accumulated 
steam blew off the cover. That was the 
year she was studying high school 
physics so she showed me some pictures 
in her physics text and did some more 
explaining. I couldn’t understand the 
pictures or the explanation but I was 
satisfied with the demonstration of the 
power of steam which she had given me 
and I was dimly aware of further ques- 
tions I would have some time which that 
physics book would answer. Ever after, 
even unto the time I studied it myself, 
that book was something wonderful to 
me. At eight I would carry it around 
deriving some sort of satisfaction from 
the mere carrying. 

Thus at eight-going-on-nine when I 
looked at a train I saw a marvelously 
intriguing invention. How had such come 
to be? At eight I had not yet grown up 
enough to be curious about the past. 
At ten I was. Then the stories I had 
heard my father tell of the time when he 
was helping to lay the Nickel Plate 
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tracks, the stories of my grandparents 
who had arrived in a covered wagon 
began to stir my curiosity about how 
what was had come to be. That year an 
old wood burning engine went through 
on the L. S. & M.S. and I saw my first 
automobile. Thus when I looked at a 
train when I was _ ten-going-on-eleven, 
I saw it as a step in man’s conquest of 
distance—though of course those were 
not the words in which I would have ex- 
pressed the feeling I had. I doubt that 
I could have expressed it. I was merely 
feeling more deeply the wonder of a 
train. 

When I was twelve I saw a wreck. I 
had looked at two wrecks, at least, be- 
fore, so I am told, but I didn’t see a 
wreck until I was twelve-going-on-thir- 
teen. Even then I looked at but did not 
see the death and suffering. I saw only 
the slip there had been in what I had 
grown to look upon as a perfectly func- 
tioning system. For the first time I was 
curious about the planning back of the 
running train and when I boarded a 
train I felt not quite secure because there 
were men responsible for my safety and 
men could make mistakes. 

A year or so later the old Lake Shore 
was made a part of the New York 
Central System. I heard about ex- 


changes of stocks and dividends. Rather 
dimly I began to sense what a huge finan- 
cial undertaking a railroad system must 
be. Thus when I was fourteen-going- 
on-fifteen I saw a train as a product of 


man’s inventive and administrative 
genius and was thrilled by a nebulous 
pride in the intelligence of my species. 


Throughout my adulthood my concept 
of the railway system has been one of my 
most widely used concepts. It has been 
the basis for an interest in transporta- 
tion, labor and finance problems which, 
I believe, has made me a more intelligent 
citizen than I would otherwise have been. 
It has helped me to feel the romance of 
invention and construction and thus 
added to my zest for living. I have felt 
more deeply the brotherhood of man be- 
cause the men who are the railways are 
real men to me. In other words my long 
continuous experience with trains has 
given me more than a mass of isolated 
information. I acquired more than this 
because I had opportunities for experi- 
ence in looking at what my nerves and 
muscles were old enough to see. 

+ * * 


What does one see when he looks at a 
train? A train, of course? Ahno. He 
sees a hundred different trains on a hun- 
dred different days of his life. He sees, 
not that at which he looks, but that 
which his muscles and nerves are ready 
to see. The teacher who had overheard 
took her class for another look at the 
streamlined train and overheard again. 

“Gee, wasn’t that great?” 

“You bet! I saw something this time.” 

“So did I. Teacher wasn’t always 
saying, ‘Look at this, children. Children, 
look at that.’ ” 








SOME SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES OF THE TEST EXPERT 


Guy M. Witson 


Boston University 


Probably the most reactionary phase 
of school work at the present time, is the 
testing program. <A poorly constructed 
test can nip progress in a subject, com- 
parable to the nipping of vegetable 
growth in a garden by an early frost. 
The frost becomes a hard freeze if the 
test happens to be a standardized test 
and a part of an achievement scale. 
Yes, it has come about in the memory 
of men now living, that the measurement 
movement which promised so much, has 
become a chief deterrent of progress. 

The causes are easily apparent, in- 
timidation and surrender. The testers 
intimidate by their superior knowledge 
of statistical terms—medians, standard 
deviations, correlations with criteria, 
norms, and so forth; the average school 
man (superintendent, supervisor, prin- 
cipal, teacher) cannot talk back in this 
language. The result is surrender. 

This need not be so and should not be 
so. Any good test is subordinate to right 
curricular principles and right methods 
of teaching; these rather than statis- 
tical considerations should determine the 
nature of the test and the specific test 
items. If the statistical expert uses the 
drill type test in a problem or appre- 
ciation subject (as he does again and 
again) then the test is bad, destructive, 
a frost in progressive teaching. If the 
original test items are poorly chosen 
(as they too frequently are), they are 
not improved by standardization; they 
are still bad even though sixth grade 
“norms have been determined to the 


tenth of a year by application to 10,000 
sixth grade children chosen by random.” 

The above reflections were given point 
recently by a call at my office from a 
progressive elementary supervisor. The 
superintendent had chosen to give cer- 
tain achievement tests throughout the 
school system last spring. The supervisor 
had come to me wringing her hands over 
the results in arithmetic. The supervisor 
understood as well as I what had hap- 
pened. Her reflections were similar to 
mine recorded above. But she was help- 
less against the united front of the test- 
ing “expert,” the superintendent, and 
the principals of the junior and senior 
high schools. “Isn’t this a standardized 
test?” they say. “Shouldn’t we do as well 
as the country average?” 

“Of course I showed them that on 
such a test, we should be thankful that 
our children did not do well, that doing 
well on this test meant endless drill on 
useless items. I showed them the use- 
less fractions, the decimal situations 
that never occur in real life, the mean- 
ingless manipulations in denominate 
numbers, as well as the drill slant given 
by the test on appreciation items in 
mensuration, algebra, and graphs—but 
they didn’t hear me, or if they did, they 
didn’t know what I was talking about. 
They hadn’t read the studies of usage 
to which I referred.” 

Furthermore, this drill type test 
quite neglected the essential drill phases 
of arithmetic, the fundamentals and 
simple fractions. The test was wrong 
in every way; the supervisor was right; 
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SOME SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES OF THE TEST EXPERT 


yet the test won against the supervisor 
and the children. ‘Teachers are again 
stacking on the traditional load, getting 
ready for that test next spring. “We 
won’t be caught a second time,” they say. 

Testing can be very helpful. Right 
testing can promote a progressive cur- 
riculum and progressive methods of 
teaching. There are good standardized 
tests in all drill subjects—reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, language usage, hand- 
writing. These tests have been con- 
structed by curriculum and methods 
specialists in the respective subjects. 
The good tests in these fields further 
legitimate aims in the subjects; they 
do not hamper or defeat such aims; the 
tail does not wag the dog. 

In problem and appreciation subjects 
such as history, geography, social 
studies, science, literature there are to 
date no good standardized tests; there 
probably never will be since the mere 
facts of a problem or appreciation sub- 
ject do not make the subject, nor ac- 
complish the legitimate purposes of the 
subject. Legitimate aims in history have 
been thwarted by fact testing. There 
should be no drive on events, dates, and 
men as such in teaching history. Wide 
reading on real problems will give con- 
siderable acquaintance with events, 
dates, and men, but this is incidental. 

In a drill subject such as arithmetic, 
an inventory of the useful facts and 
processes is justified, but the test com- 
plained of by the supervisor far ex- 
ceeded all limits of usefulness. Thus in 
drill subjects, a standardized test may 
result in the defeat of legitimate 
purposes. 

The lack of judgment by test-makers 
must be corrected by greater care on 


1Hawkes, Lindquist, and Mann. The Construction and Use of Achi 


Miffiin Company, 1941, p. 17. 
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the part of supervisors and teachers. 
They must supply the needed judgment 
and refuse to give a test 1) that is 
unfair to the children, 2) that is un- 
fair to legitimate aims or purposes in 
a subject, 3) that puts statistical con- 
siderations ahead of children’s needs, 
4) that induces wrong methods of teach- 
ing a subject. 

In the past it has been assumed that 
all standardized tests are good. It would 
be safer to assume that all such tests 
are bad; there would be less error. 


The critical views here expressed find 
support in a book just off the press 
dealing with test construction in the sec- 
ondary field. To quote: 


The constructor of any test of edu- 

cational achievement is confronted with 
two major problems. The first of these 
is the problem of what to measure... . 
The problem is essentially one of cur- 
riculum construction, for which the sub- 
ject-matter expert and the curriculum 
builder rather than the test technician 
are responsible. .. . 
It may be noted, in this connection, that 
perhaps the most serious of the weak- 
nesses which characterize tests now be- 
ing constructed are basically weaknesses 
of the curriculum rather than of the test 
techniques themselves .. . . 


More and more teachers must make 
their own tests. In drill subjects, these 
tests will give an inventory check on 
useful items taught. In non-drill (prob- 
lem and appreciation) subjects there 
will be no drill testing. There may be 
some informal testing for meanings and 
understandings. In many phases of 
school work there will be no testing. 
The work itself is the only test needed. 


Here is a reform in which supervisors 
should assume aggressive leadership. 


t E. 





inations. Boston: Houghton 











A PRE-TEST ON LATIN AMERICA 


Jacos ORNSTEIN 
Washington University, St. Louis 


There is today, in both popular and 
professional journals, an ever-growing 
literature on the desirability of study- 
ing Latin America, in line with the 
Good-Neighbor Policy. It scarcely seems 
necessary, therefore, to reiterate here 
the arguments. Perhaps it might be 
more appropriate to consider, granted 
that courses or units of work on Latin 
American affairs deserve a place in the 
curricula, some effective techniques for 
the subject. At the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish at St. Louis, December, 1941, 
I had occasion to offer a demonstration 
of “An Outline Course in Latin Amer- 
ican Civilization for High Schools.” In 
the discussion following the demonstra- 
tion, it appeared that the teachers 
judged the pre-test to be one of the most 
effective of the techniques and devices 
employed. 

The examination in question is ob- 
jective and may be administered on the 
first day of an independent course on 
Latin American affairs or of a special 
unit of work on Spanish America in- 
cluded in a social studies or history 
course. Its purpose may be defined as 
twofold: to form a preliminary record 
of the students’ general knowledge con- 
cerning Latin America as a basis of 
comparison for future progress, and to 
motivate interest in a subject which has 
world-wide implications from the stand- 
point of hemispheric solidarity. 


Experience has shown that the test 
defeats its own purpose if it includes a 


series of unreasonably difficult questions, 
pretentiously exhibiting the teacher’s in- 
formation. Since the student theoretic- 
ally is not accountable for any knowl- 
edge of the subject, the questions must 
be general, involving facts which he may 
have acquired in previous courses of 
one kind or another, or through such 
common sources as the movies, the radio, 
newspapers, and magazines. 


The following examination was the 
one presented before the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish. 


Pre-Test on Latin AMERICA 


1. In what important country is Spanish 
not spoken? Which language is, then? 

2. Who was the George Washington of 
South America? 

3. What common foods were given the 
world by Latin America? 

4. In which country has Henry Ford 
established research centers, and for what 
purpose ? 

5. Name the 20 Latin American repub- 
lics and their capitals. 

6. What were the three great prehistoric 
Indian civilizations on Latin American 
soil? 

7. What two great North Americans, 
both flying enthusiasts, were the best known 
good-will ambassadors to Latin America? 

8. What is the Latin American word in 
general use for dollar? 

9. Which large South American country 
provides the thorniest problem for Pan- 
Americanism, and why? 

10. What system of weights and meas- 
ures is employed in Latin America? 

11. Against which bloc of European 
statesmen or powers was the Monroe Doc- 
trine directed? 


The Pan-American Union has available a more elaborate pre-test, which may be secured from the headquar- 


ters of that organization, Washington, D. C.—Editor. 
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12. From what countries are the fol- 
lowing song and dance forms? 
Rumba? 
Conga? 
Son? 
Tango? 

13. Who is the president of Mexico? 
Who was his rival in the election of last 
year? 

"14. What is the approximate elevation 
of Mexico City, and of what importance 
is this height? 

15. Which country, in the Antilles, is 
known as the “Sugar Bowl” of the world? 

16. Which points in Latin America did 
Christopher Columbus actually reach? 

17. Which present North American 
states were formerly part of Mexico? 

18. In which country are the vast plains 
or pampas? 

19. Which country of Europe first be- 
gan the construction of the Panama Canal? 

20. Military tacticians in working out 
strategic problems consider which three 
points in Latin America as the most likely 
invasion bases into the United States? 


Whenever tests of this type have been 
given in high school and _ university 
classes, the range has usually been a 
wide one, not infrequently from a score 
of 15 to 85. Individual differences, plus 
the home background, the travel, and the 
general cultural facilities afforded to 
the students by their families, will natur- 
ally condition their performance. The 
greatest value of the pre-test is, un- 
doubtedly, that it utilizes the previous 
learning experiences of the students. 
Subsequent examinations, following 
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blocks or units of work, may be varied 
in nature, including true-false, fill-in 
blank, identification, and matching ques- 
tions. 

The pre-test should never be re- 
garded as anything more than a chal- 
lenging orientation to a course or unit 
in Latin American Affairs. The alert 
teacher of Latin American Civilization 
cannot fail to recognize the limitless po- 
tentialities inherent in the subject for in- 
tegrating it with history and social sci- 
ence’ courses, with students’ experiences 
in living, reading, traveling, and in many 
cases their future life work. One need 
only consider such individual and group 
projects as the presentation of histori- 
cal pageants and fiestas, the exchange of 
letters with Hispanic American students, 
stamp collecting and keeping of scrap 
books of Latin American journalistic 
items, making a drawing of indigenous 
South American costumes, and a whole 
realm of activities based on the principle 
of “learning by doing”. The Latin 
American course or work-unit must 
never degenerate into a mere repetition 
of geographic, historical, and economic 
data, but should attempt to afford an 
insight into the daily life and attitudes 
of our southern neighbors in as vivid a 
manner as possible. In this manner, the 
schools will be serving the best interests 
of hemispheric democracy and will enter 
into the true spirit of Pan-Americanism. 


1At Stephens Junior College, Columbia, Missouri, courses in Latin American Affairs are given in the depart- 


ment of social sciences. 








HOW SHALL WE HELP ADOLESCENTS TO MEET 
THEIR NEEDS IN THE AREA OF ECONOMIC 
LIVING? 


Myra Rosinson 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


Today there is sore need for greater 
insight into economic organization and 
for greater control over it. Our sec- 
ondary schools must contribute toward 
that end. Although it is neither feas- 
ible nor possible for teachers and pu- 
pils to attempt to solve all the prob- 
lems which have baffled our economic 
experts, nevertheless the school can help 
clarify for the adolescent his present 
and future roles as consumer and pro- 
ducer. This would assure better under- 
standing and increased emotional se- 
curity on the part of the individual and 
help to develop in him the healthy, free 
attitude which is the foundation of de- 
mocracy. This ought to be a major 
concern. 

But what specific experiences in the 
area of significant and responsible liv- 
ing will help to bring about this desir- 
able understanding and emotional se- 
curity? What regions shall we explore? 
What things of lasting value can we 
find therein? And how shall we ap- 
proach the task? 

These are the questions which any 
thoughtful teacher coming before a new 
group must ask. The answers will de- 
pend upon the group itself—the range 
of its environment, the nature of apti- 
tudes within it, and the fund of infor- 
mation at hand. Moreover, the way 
these factors will be treated will be 
tempered by individual interests, atti- 
tudes, capacities, and idiosyncracies. Al- 
though a wide variation of human quali- 


ties may prevail in any instance, there 
are broad general principles which can 
be applied. 

For example the unit problem, “How 
can I better understand how household 
supplies are related to the health and 
social welfare of my community?” in 
one group began to evolve out of such 
an innocent question as “Do false finger 
nails do any harm, and how do people 
remove them?” 

This opened up the subject of lacquers 
and solvents which included the topic 
of good taste in respect to nail polish, 
effect of polish removers, care of the 
cuticle, and the urge to prepare polish 
and to try it out. Similarly, “Will soap 
and yeast cakes cure pimples, and will 
face creams help one to get rid of black- 
heads and other complexion faults?” 
gave impetus. This is a matter of grave 
concern for many. Reserve and shame 
all too frequently prevent the adolescent 
from seeking help. He refuses to go to 
the school party and habitually shrinks 
from the comradeship which he could find 
in his age mates. His inability to ad- 
just himself socially lies within that very 
handicap about which the question has 
arisen. The fact, however, that in the 
present instance complexion faults were 
discussed, that laboratory tests were 
made, and that authority was evaluated 
helped adolescents to see their economic 
role and led towards better social adjust- 
ment. 


Other inquiries increased the scope of 
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HOW SHALL WE HELP ADOLESCENTS? 


the unit: “Is it healthy for one to use 
lipstick, rouge, and mascara?” “Is it 
safe to use a deodorant that stops per- 
spiration?” “Are depilatories injurious?” 
Each question presented concrete prob- 
lems of the consumer-producer type. 

Students were encouraged in their ask- 
ing of questions and were led to offer 
suggestions as to what they would like 
to know and do. From individual lists 
it was decided which questions and ac- 
tivities were to be accepted on the basis 
of interest and merit. This method of 
selecting content paved the way for work 
groups unified by common aims and pur- 
poses. Unity was further insured by the 
students’ selection of leaders on the basis 
of those qualities which they had found 
desirable. This enhanced a sense of be- 
longing, which manifested itself in such 
self-imposed titles as “The debunkers,” 
“The pharmacists,” “The industrious 
six,” “The intellectual ‘square’,” and 
“The Big Four.” It proved a solid 
foundation for valid cooperation. 

Early there arose doubts and ques- 
tions such as those indicated by the 
half-guilty inquiry, “What would the 
people who made this think if they knew 
about our test?.” The answer, “Well, 
what do we think of them?”, pointed to 
a matter of ethics on the other side as 
well. Out of such felt needs for better 
understanding of consumer-producer 
problems consideration was given to the 
ethics, method, and reliability of com- 
mercial advertising. 

The material used for this phase, com- 
ing as it did from widely circulated mag- 
azines, was timely. As statements were 
appraised they were underlined in vari- 
ous colors to indicate whether they were 
believed to be true, flowery and senti- 
mental, exaggerated, grossly false, or 
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probably false. The adoption of this 
plan in general by all groups had the 
advantage of allowing students to share 
each other’s evaluations; and it led them 
to debunk such analogies as: teeth that 
shine like stars, shampoo cocktails, frag- 
rance that insures success in love, skin 
alluringly soft and delighting to the 
eyes, and cosmetics caressingly tender. 


Not only was the validity of sales 
propaganda surveyed but the actual 
worth of the products was studied from 
authoritative sources such as govern- 
ment pamphlets, American Journal of 
Public Health, and American Medical 
Association’s Cosmetics and _ Allied 
Preparations. 


In addition several tests were made 
to help determine the actual worth of 
certain widely-used cosmetics. The tests 
on face creams aimed to answer the 
questions: Is the cream smooth, lumpy, 
greasy, etc.? Is the odor lasting? Does 
the cream contain mercury or bismuth? 
By similar questions the work on shav- 
ing cream aimed to account for “body,” 
size of bubbles and their importance, 
freedom from alkaline content, rich- 
ness of lather. The tests on face 
powder included: texture, odor, even- 
ness of color; hard abraisives; pres- 
ence of starch. Testing depilatories for 
sulphides led to immediate conclusions, 
for it gave visual evidence as to why 
serious consequences are frequently at- 
tached to the use of hair removers. 
Toothpastes were tested for quantity of 
soap content only. The results helped 
to establish the fact that no product 
can be properly evaluated except by full 
authoritative information. The creams, 
hand lotions, dentifrices, and eyewashes 
made in class were compared in cost 
and actual value with corresponding 
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products on the market. The sum total 
revealed 
Creams do not cure pimples. 
Razor blades are safer than depilatories. 
Certain hand lotions dry the skin. 
Sleep is more effective than any eye- 
wash for brightening the eyes. 
Freckle removers dissolve skin tissues. 
Certain dentrifices may be responsible 
for tooth-decay. 
The consumer spends on cosmetics four 
to five times their actual cost. 


Thus adolescents were provided with ex- 
periences that enabled them to under- 
stand more clearly the producer-con- 
sumer relationship. They sensed that the 
inherent problems can be solved effec- 
tively when the public becomes more 
fully aware of its responsibility. 

The evaluation of socio-economic 
achievements related to the unit problem 
was in terms of better understanding 
of economic organization, and of in- 
creased emotional security. This phase 
also involved pupil participation. Joint 
planning provided opportunity for the 
student to list his tangible contribu- 
tions, using these questions to help 
guide him: Did you lead? Under what 
circumstances? Did you raise questions? 
Did you stimulate others? How? Were 
you a mediator? Describe. Did you see 
various points of view? What laboratory 
tests and experiments did you perform? 
Did you make diagrams, charts, and 
graphs to vivify your results? List them. 
What readings were valuable to you? 
Following this interest, participation, 
and accomplishment were rated from 
the student’s having given consideration 
to eight degrees varying from what were 
held to be the most desirable type to the 
least beneficial. 


The teacher’s examinations included 
the usual factual tests—chiefly objec- 
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tive—and three types related to aspects 
of thinking. These latter tests aime 
to ascertain whether pupils were lear. 
ing to: (1) recognize and evaluate as. 
sumptions, (2) make reasonable inter. 





pretation of data, and (3) recognize 
examples of generalizations. Results 
of the factual tests revealed a high de. 
gree of mastery of content, and those 
on aspects of thinking showed improve 
ment over former attempts. It seems 
reasonable to believe that a thorough 
knowledge of a body of facts, data, and 
principles, together with the ability to 
make use of them in both immediate and 
remote situations, furnished sound basis 
for better understanding. 

There were also subjective evidences 
of growth. The eagerness to share with 
others, including the school society at 
large, was pronounced. This found ex- 
pression in exchange of results, in pass- 
ing information to others, and in illus- 
trated talks to the student body. The 
enthusiasm showed that understanding 
had led to emotional satisfaction. 


Likewise higher standards of value 
were adopted. When a group had made 
a summarization of their work, the 
leader said, “These health rules are so 
important! Don’t you think we ought 
to get out mimeographed booklets for 
all Home Rooms”? Similar achievement 
was indicated by charts with such titles 
as: “What Everybody should know Re- 
garding Cosmetics and Allied Prepara- 
tions”; “Cosmetics: Their Relation to 
Health and Beauty”; “The Cost and 
Value of Common Household Supplies”; 
“Evaluation of Patent Medicines”; 
“What the Food and Drugs Act Covers 
and Fails to Cover.” 


Moreover, a questioning attitude was 
manifest in the collecting of advertise- 
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HOW SHALL WE HELP ADOLESCENTS? 


ments to be analyzed and in bringing in 
products to test in the laboratory. In- 
formation gained from voluntary read- 
ings also showed a concern regarding 
consumer-producer problems. There can 
be no mistaking the new awareness be- 
hind such expressions as: “But why does 
our Government allow people to sell all 
these products?” “My mother says the 
doctor gives her sulphur. . . . How can 
sulphur do any harm?” “Do hair dyes 
often kill people?” 

A glimpse into some of the anectodal 
records also points to evidence of per- 
sonality growth. A boy who felt that 
he had discovered for himself the most 
satisfactory ways of making face creams 
prepared to share his products as 
Christmas gifts. The concern which a 
girl had because of adulterations in food 
and drug supplies led her to make a 
careful study of the Food and Drugs 
Act, and to summarize her findings by a 
chart for classroom usage. Another, in- 
terested in the composition of cosmetics 
and allied preparations, spent consider- 
able of her savings (and at the sacrifice 
of her usual pleasures) in order to 
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collect and display samples of ingredi- 
ents (including adulterants) that are 
used in making creams, powders, denti- 
frices, and soaps. A boy summarized 
his evaluations of some well-known sup- 
plies under “Stop!”, “Caution!”, and 
“Go ahead!” signals. Two students who 
had described some of their classwork 
before the student body asked to be 


allowed to make a second appearance. 


The evidence both objective and sub- 
jective indicated that the unit had given 
the students an increased emotional se- 
curity and a clearer understanding of 
their consumer-producer role through: 


Experience in respect to spending money 


A clearer conception of the consumer- 
producer relationship, and of the Gov- 
ernment’s function in relation to it 
Development of a questioning attitude 
Development of a sense of ethical value 
Ability to make discernments and valid 
criticism 

Ability to arrive at a basis for thought- 
ful variation 

Keener appreciation of individual worth 
Increased power of self-direction 
Growth in esthetic appreciation 

Free exercise of creative ability 








THE ARTS AND THE ADOLESCENT 


Luioyp L. Waite 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Observation in actual laboratory prac- 
tice has led to the formulation of some 
generalizations concerning procedures 
that occur with sufficient frequency to 
merit attention in this discussion. 

Secondary schools at best find them- 
selves dealing largely with ideas and re- 
lationships that are abstract and in- 
tangible. This is not an indictment but 
rather an opinion based on perusal of 
current practice. Moreover the observa- 
tion is made that many students become 
impatient with continuous exposure to a 
situation about which they have ideas 
and a desire to do something, but be- 
cause of the situation must be content 
to deal with the abstract. These students 
enjoy and accept with enthusiasm an 
opportunity to engage in pursuits in- 
volving not only ideas but the manipula- 
tion of tangibles in the form of tools 
and materials. In one sense this may be 
recreation; it seems that it could also be 
a splendid balance wheel on the drive 
shaft of adolescent development. 


Coupled with a desire to do something 
about as well as talk and think about 
ideas and problems is curiosity concern- 
ing a wide range of things. The science 
and mathematics areas in varying de- 
grees provide opportunities for students 
to satisfy this urge. In a more intimate 
way the arts offer a myriad of possibili- 
ties for students, through actual manipu- 
ulation of materials of all kinds, to en- 
gage in pursuits leading to an under- 
standing or at least a familiarity with 
the phenomena about which they are 
curious. 

The capitalization of interests like the 


above provides a starting point for as- 
sisting the student to so plan and organ- 
ize his efforts that many new and sig- 
nificant factors appear as outcomes of 
the pursuit in which he is engaged. He 
becomes more or less sensitive to the op- 
erating forces which we term group re- 
lationships; i.e., the necessity for a cer- 
tain amount of give and take; responsi- 
bility for his own actions in order that 
they do not interfere or conflict with 
those of his classmates; a tolerance for 
others’ abilities and efforts whether they 
be greater or lesser than his own; the 
increasing realization that some phases 
of problem solving are arduous, others 
exciting but that an equal sincerity must 
accompany each step if success is to be 
achieved. These factors coupled with a 
constantly developing group of skills and 
techniques based on those things appro- 
priate to the satisfactory solution of a 
problem as the student conceives it ap- 
pear to constitute another major tenet. 


This seeming allocation of skills to a 
rather minor place is probably open to 
discussion; for how can a problem be 
solved or even sensed if the individual is 
void of all knowledge concerning pro- 
cesses and techniques? One response to 
this could well take the negative in a 
purely hypothetical case. In actual prac- 
tice, however, most boys are more or less 
familiar with processes and techniques 
gained in a variety of ways: through ob- 
servation and actual experience in the 
home workshop, the neighborhood 
garage, in summer camps, and the ele- 
mentary school. To assume that all stu- 
dents need to master certain basic tech- 
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THE ARTS AND THE ADOLESCENT 


niques in many media before they can se- 
lect or begin work on a problem dis- 
counts any previous learning they may 
have acquired. It is true that many of 
the skills they have learned by various 
# methods are clumsy and in part unsatis- 
factory. It is further evident that most 
students have many more untried ideas 
than they have techniques for transform- 
ing those ideas into useful forms. 

The above mentioned factors indicate 
a willingness and preparedness to work 
with individuals and groups of students 
evidencing many skills and semi-skills, 
voicing a wide range of familiarity with 





common and uncommon segments of in- 
formation concerning which they share 
varied interests and enthusiasms. Using 
this then as a base rather than an 
ordered sequence of skills and related in- 
formation the program progresses ac- 
cording to individual and group thought 
and interest. 

This kind of a program places a 
rather heavy obligation on the student 
in terms of making choices, planning his 
work, gathering information, and per- 
haps even more important, assuming re- 
sponsibility for his problem in its vari- 
ous stages of development. 

Approaching work in the arts in this 
vein changes the emphasis from an adult, 
pre-conceived and highly ordered type 
to one of individual problems, developed 
as the individual develops and at all 
times reasonably flexible. Within this 
rather loose framework several threads 
of continuity seem to be functional as 
each problem is defined. 

As the student clarifies ideas, uses 
materials and tools, acquires skills and 
organizes information the fact that he is 
solving problems becomes apparent. This 
may be considered good if students are 
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provided opportunity and encourage- 
ment to experiment with real ideas, to 
weigh evidence, to delay decision until 
sufficient facts have been collected, to ap- 
proach problems in an orderly fashion, 
and to so arrange ideas, facts, materials 
and techniques that the result will be 
logical in respect to the circumstances 
surrounding the worker. 

Throughout this process success and 
failure will at all times be close associ- 
ates. An aspect of current thinking 
leads to the measurement of success or 
failure in relation to the material out- 
come. In a sense this kind of measure- 
ment has prestige. It is customary for 
industry to base its concept of efficiency 
and effectiveness upon a data sheet re- 
flecting the number of acceptable units 
produced, the cost per unit, and the 
profit accruing to the manufacturer. In 
a manner of speaking the arts, music, 
dramatics, sculpture, painting fall into 
much the same kind of evaluation. If a 
picture brings a high price it must be 
good, and so on for the other arts. If 
acceptance is given this as the goal to 
be achieved with students, then the more 
industrialized, the more highly organ- 
ized, and the more expert inspection 
given to the production the better will 
be the material results. The resultant of 
this is uniformity, with little provision 
made for individual initiative or dif- 
ference. 

On the other hand if the individual is 
considered as the end product and atten- 
tion is given him in terms of changed 
behavior leading to an increasingly social 
being then in a very real sense definitive 
measurement in terms of the dollar sign 
and accurate material units must give 
way to a kind of evaluation that stresses 
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the sociological rather than the techno- 
logical factors. 

The individual at any given moment is 
the product of a conglomeration of 
forces. Some of these forces are his by 
heredity, many more are his through en- 
vironmental impact. The hereditary 
forces present the problem of control 
and adaptation; the environmental 
forces present the problem of selection. 
It is with the problems of selection that 
schools are chiefly concerned. One of the 
selected factors foremost in current 
thinking has to do with the Democratic 
Ideal. Schools in the twentieth century 
United States are much concerned with 
the problem of how to help young people 
acquire this ideal not only as a verbal 
exercise but as a controlling force in 
every day life. One course that seems to 
have merit finds direction in assisting 
youth to actively participate in an in- 
dividual-social program based upon 
Democratic ideals. A situation involv- 
ing not only thought but action as well 
seems desirable in promoting insight on 
the part of students concerning Demo- 
cratic group living. All too often this 
attempt is made by means of the thought 
process alone in a rather formal way 
leaving the evaluation that occurs 
through action to be deferred until a 
much later date. The arts laboratories 
appear to provide many opportunities 
for individuals and groups to have ex- 
periences involving the above mentioned 
ideal in a situation where evaluation can 
more nearly be based on current action. 

By virtue of need and custom self sup- 
port is a necessity for most Americans. 
The problem of getting and earning a 
living in the larger sense occupies a 
major portion of our thought and 
action. Secondary schools have a real 
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responsibility in helping young people ty 
discover and develop their potentialities 
until society is willing to support thog 
contributions in terms of goods and 
services. Failure to a large extent ha; 
been the outcome of our previous efforts, 
The assumption might be made that 4 
portion of this failure has been due to 
the insistence of instruction concerning M 
the acquisition of skills, information, 
and processes by the method of rote ch 
learning. This, in a rapidly changing} 4 
social scene, appears to be doomed at of 
the outset. A more significant approach 
seems to lie in the direction of problem ] 
solving rather than fact memorization, 
It is true that the students do acquire | g 
facts, skills, and techniques. That this 


acquisition occurs as part of a real life : 
situation rather than in academic isola- } A 
tion suggests many educational possi-} , 
bilities. ‘ 


The exploratory phases of the arts 
offering provides numerous leads in help- 
ing an individual find himself. Many stu- 
dents are rudely shocked to learn that 
what they thought was a real interest 
turned out to be a passing curiosity and 
that the language and materials of the 
artist and engineer were extremely dis- 
tasteful. All this to the point of saying | 
that an arts experience can and should 
assist students in the discovery of in- | 
terests and aptitudes which may or may 
not lead to vocational choice but form 
a meaningful background of experience 
on which the student can draw. 





Another aspect of practice appears to 
hinge on the idea that not all students ~ 
can or do learn with equal facility 
through the verbal approach. To say 
that unless a student can learn through 
this verbal method, secondary education 
has no responsibility in his direction is : 
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THE ARTS AND THE ADOLESCENT 


to defeat one of the basic principles of 
life in a democracy. In these troubled 
times it would seem to be our duty and 
responsibility to assist each student to 
acquire sufficient status in his group 
that he senses a feeling of belonging 
and perhaps more important that he is 
a contributor to an ongoing social order. 
Many students will acquire this member- 
ship through the so-called academic 


‘channels, other students will present 


their credentials to society in the form 
of an arts expression. At this point it 
is probably an over emphasis to mention 
the universality of the arts or their im- 
portance to the well being of society. 


| Suffice it to say that this kind of ex- 
ife F 


pression constitutes a valuable and 
valid aspect of group living as reflected 
in music, dramatics, and the several 
media of the fine and industrial arts 
areas. 
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This leads to the final assumption, 
namely, that learning experiences in the 
above mentioned areas are important to 
all students and most important to some. 
By this is not meant that the arts are 
of equal importance to each student nor 
is the suggestion made that the ‘aca- 
demic’ approach should be discarded in 
favor of the ‘practical’. The suggestion 
is made, however, that the arts have a 
vital contribution to make in the devel- 
opment of the adolescent in so far as 
they assist him to better understand him- 
self as an individual and his relation- 
ship to society. That this understand- 
ing may be in the nature of a vocational 
choice is a possibility, that it may pro- 
vide a wholesome avocation is another 
possibility, and that in all cases it con- 
tributes to the meaningful acquisition of 
concepts and understandings is quite 
within the realm of probability. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF BEGINNING 
CORE TEACHERS 


Kimsartt WItEs 
University of Alabama 


Many teachers shudder at the thought 
of teaching a core course. They know 
that it is impossible to plan the year’s 
work in exact detail and the lack of a 
definite plan gives them a feeling of in- 
security that most individuals prefer to 
avoid. However, the teaching of a core 
course need not give the teacher too 
great a sense of unpreparedness. 
Teachers who have done core work in 
the past have evolved techniques of pre- 
paring for core courses that should 
prove helpful to all who are asked to 
teach them. 

The first suggestion is quite logical. 
Since attention in core courses is cen- 
tered upon the child rather than the 
subject matter he studies, it is necessary 
that the core teacher know very well 
the tendencies, characteristics, and the 
emotional conditions of the children to 
be taught. A very helpful way to obtain 
a general background for core work is 
to make an intensive study of the prob- 
lems of the age pupil that will be en- 
rolled in the core course. For example, 
the teacher of a seventh grade core 
course should investigate the psychology 
of twelve and thirteen year old children. 
Using the psychological information as a 
framework, the teacher should try to 
learn some specific facts about the chil- 
dren in the class to be taught. 

A class roll should be obtained from 
the principal and a search for informa- 
tion about each child begun. One source 
of information will be the case histories 
of the students which will be found in 
the principal’s office. From these case 


histories, the teacher can discover the 
likes, dislikes, and any specific needs of 
the pupils in the class. Too, he will be 
able to get some idea of the capacities 
and the potentialities, not to mention 
specific abilities of these future co- 
workers. Information obtained in this 
manner should be supplemented by 
visits to playgrounds, clubs, and com- 
munity gatherings where the children are 
present. If time is available, visits to 
the homes will prove profitable. 

With this store of information about 
each pupil, the core teacher should be 
able to predict with fair accuracy the 
types of topics each will select. These 
topics provide the basis for the teacher’s 
pre-school planning. The school library 
should be examined to see that materials 
dealing with these topics are available. 
Free source material that has a bear- 
ing upon these topics and a list of 
sources where pupils can obtain free ma- 
terial about the topics should be col- 
lected. Concurrently, illustrative ma- 
terial and visual aids should be sought. 
Travel agencies, advertising departments 
of large commercial concerns, and 
school supply companies are likely 
sources. T'he Vertical File, published by 
H. W. Wilson Company, is one of the 
best means of locating free and inex- 
pensive material. In addition, the com- 





munity should be analyzed to discover | 


the resources near at hand. Important 
features to be noted in such a survey 
of the community include industrial 
plants, government rehabilitation pro- 
jects, important personages, and addi- 
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tional source material. Any teacher 
supplied with these facts concerning 
sources of information will feel much 
more confident as he meets his class. 
While investigating the community to 
determine resources for study, the 
teacher should watch for problems that 
are important in the life of the children 
to be taught. If core courses are, as 
many educators point out, opportunities 
for the child to become adjusted to his 
immediate environment, it is essential 
that teachers of core courses guide 
pupils at various times during the core 
course to an analysis of community con- 
ditions. Study of the community will be 
fruitless unless the teacher has analyzed 
the locality and its problems beforehand. 


A fifth type of general preparation 
that the core teacher should make is to 
study current affairs and contemporary 
literature because many class discussions 
and projects will grow out of these 
areas. It is probably safe to say that 
one-half of all the projects selected by 
students in a core course will have their 
origin in contemporary affairs or pres- 
ent-day literature. The teacher who is 
familiar with these areas will have a 
great advantage over the teacher who 
has failed to keep abreast of the times. 

A final step, one that should be made 
after the teacher has investigated the 
community, the resources, and the 
pupils, should be the establishment of 
specific goals to be accomplished. These 
goals, of course, should be tied in with 
the objectives of the school in which the 
course is taught but they should be 
more definite than most stated objectives 
are. Objectives for core courses should 
be such concrete statements of types of 


changes in pupil behavior that the 


teacher can note their realization re- 
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gardless of the activities that the chil- 
dren decide to pursue, or the subject 
matter they utilized. 

If a teacher has made preparation of 
the types described above, there is little 
probability that he will feel insecure when 
he faces his pupils at the beginning of a 
core course. 

However, the teacher will feel more 
secure if he plans three or four ways to 
get the class started. One plan for initi- 
ating core activity is not sufficient be- 
cause it may fail and the beginning core 
teacher will feel lost if he does not have 
additional techniques to try. A proce- 
dure that does not depart too much from 
the traditional pattern of teaching is 
for the teacher to enter the class with 
a list of two, three, or four possible 
problems to study and then allow the 
class to choose the topic that they 
prefer. A second possibility is to have 
students who have taken core work the 
preceding year come to the class and de- 
scribe the procedure that was used in 
their class and the topics they studied. 
Another suggestion is to have each 
youngster list the topic that he would 
like to study and then let the class 
choose from the list obtained in this man- 
ner the topic that seems most important 
to all. Still another possibility is to 
start the class by having each member 
describe his summer vacation experi- 
ences and then encourage further study 
of the things which have been of most 
interest to him during the summer 
period. Some teachers have started core 
work by having pupils write autobiog- 
raphies and then select topics for study 
suggested in various interests revealed 
by the autobiographies. Any of these 
beginning procedures should be followed 
immediately by personal conferences 
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with the teacher. While one student is 
conferring the other students may work 
out the details of their proposed plans 
of work. 


In beginning core work the teacher 
should not make the mistake of telling 
pupils that they can do anything they 
please during the core period. If the stu- 
dents are smart enough, they can see 
that this philosophy carried to its log- 
ical conclusion would mean that they 
could go fishing during class time if they 
so desire. Instead of telling pupils that 
they can do as they please, the teacher 
should stress the idea that the core 
course is the place where students can 
engage in the activities that are of most 
value to them. By reorienting core pro- 
cedure in this way, the burden of selling 
a particular type of study is shifted 
from the shoulders of the teacher to 
those of the pupil. The intelligent 
teacher of core will allow students to se- 
lect their own course of action provided 
they can prove to him that it is the 
most worthwhile activity in which they 
can engage. The burden of proof should 
rest upon the child, not the teacher. 


When the child has selected his topic, 
the teacher should require that he state 
specifically the goals he expects to 
achieve; in other words, to tell exactly 
what he wants to accomplish. These 
statements should be in written form. 
Furthermore, the student should be 
asked to outline in his plan the pro- 
cedure by which he expects to attain 
these goals. Strict adherence to this 
procedure of written plans will eliminate 
the tendency of some students to shift 
topics when the going becomes hard. 
This statement of goals and plans for 
achieving them is the written contract 
between the teacher and the pupil. If 
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a child comes to the teacher and de. 
clares that he has gotten all that he 
wants out of a particular subject, but 
investigation proves that only a portion 
of the projected task has been con- 
pleted, the teacher has the pupil’s 
written statement of other goals to use 
as the basis for helping the student 
make a decision. The use of this plan 
will avoid a criticism that is directed at 
much core work, namely, that students 
flit from one topic to another without 
developing that valuable habit of per- 
sistence. 

A final suggestion is that the begin- 
ning core teacher should probably not 
attempt too drastic a transition in his 
methods or in the methods to which 
students are accustomed. Undoubtedly, 
it is advisable for the teacher to have 
the class study the various phases of a 
single topic at the beginning of core 
work. Then, as the teacher and the class 
become accustomed to students’ doing 
different things at the same time, the 
program should gradually be changed so 
that each student can ‘study the ma- 
terial that has the most value for him. 
Transition stages should probably in- 
clude the study of various aspects of a 
single problem, the study of different 
phases of two large problems, group 
work on five or six separate topics, and, 
finally, the attainment of sufficient skill 
on the part of pupils and teacher for 
each student to be allowed to work upon 
individual concerns. 


Utilization of these suggestions will 
not make every teacher a good core 
course teacher. They should serve, how- 
ever, as helpful guide posts to those who 
are to try core work for the first time 
or to those who feel that present pro- 
cedures are not producing results. 
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Baker, G. Derwood, Chairman, and Others. 
New Methods vs. Old in American Edu- 
cation. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. 56 pp. paper covered. 
60 cents. 


New Methods versus Old in American 
Education comes from an informal com- 
mittee appointed by the Progressive 
Education Association to report on an 
evaluation of newer practices of educa- 
tion. This is in answer to recent press 
criticism of newer school procedures. 
The pamphlet summarizes important re- 
search bearing on the effect of newer 
school practices on the learning of fun- 
damental skills. It is a report which 
should reach the hands of every public 
school teacher and administrator. 

The major part of the analysis sum- 
marizes measured results from studies 
in sixteen private schools and public 
school systems in various parts of the 
country as well as available evidence 
from the “Eight-year Study” of sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Based on 
the evidence, the committee reports that 
the newer education does not lower the 
efficiency in the three R’s and does better 
materially social habits and intellectual 
attitudes. 

This statistical material is preceded 
in the booklet by a few pages given to a 
rather cursory discussion of present 
trends in education. This section gives 
the impression of being written for lay 
readers and loses clarity at times in 
oversimplification. For example, “pro- 
gressivism” is defined as “the tendency 


to adopt significantly successful newer 
practices in place of less successful older 
practices”—a definition which narrows 
modern education by ignoring its new 
ends with resulting new content and 
method. 

However, the pamphlet is the best 
brief analysis so far made of objective 
evidence of the outcomes of the modern 
educational program, and makes such 
data easily accessible. If the teacher 
using this evidence in interpreting the 
school program to parents finds it dis- 
appointing that only sixteen different 
systems or experiments are reported, she 
should recall that these are carefully se- 
lected as giving sample results from a 
field of very widespread practice in newer 
educational methods. 

The committee signing the study are 
from varied fields and include: G. Der- 
wood Baker, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boulder, Colorado (Chairman); J. 
Wayne Wrightstone, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City; Elizabeth L. 
Woods, Director of Psychology and Re- 
search, Los Angeles; F. R. Wegner, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Roslyn, New 
York; Ralph Tyler, University of Chi- 
cago; P. J. Rulon, Harvard University ; 
Irving Lorge, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Alvin C. Eurich, Stan- 
ford University ; Mabel Cassell, Director 
of Curriculum Studies, Houston, Texas; 
and Robert M. W. Travers, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Research 
Assistant to Committee. 


The trend of the summary as given 
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by this committee may be seen in this 

quotation: 

In general, the evidence shows con- 
vincingly that the new methods do not 
result in a loss of academic proficiency 
in the usual school subjects, and that, 
where any measures have been applied, 
there is a definite gain in terms of in- 
itiative, skill in dealing with problems, 
knowledge of contemporary and world 
affairs and social participation. 

Curae T. Zyve 

New York University 

& 

Bennett, Margaret E. College and Life: 
Problems of Self-discovery and Self-di- 
rection. Second Edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
xi+503 pp. $1.50. 


The appearance of a second edition 
of College and Life is in itself strong 
evidence of the usefulness of this book. 
In the introduction to the first edition 
published in 19383 Professor Lewis M. 
Terman said, “This book, in my opinion, 
is the best of its kind that has thus far 
been published.” In the judgment of 
the present reviewer Professor Terman’s 
statement may still be applied to the 
second edition. This is indeed a sig- 
nificant achievement. Many useful books 
have been published in this field in the 
past decade, but none has been so com- 
prehensive and practical as is the sec- 
ond edition of College and Life. 

The qualifications of Margaret E. 
Bennett for the task she set for her- 
self in College and Life are excellent. 
Her adherence to a definite purpose, her 
painstaking efforts, and her thoroughly 
scholarly method are attested by the 
evolution of this book. The first edi- 
tion was not given to the profession at 
large until it had been tested and proved 
in first-hand experience by the author 
and her colleagues and students in the 
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Pasadena Junior College in a series of 
mimeographed forms for seven years, 
The second edition now follows seven 
years of further use in Pasadena and 
by her colleagues in other colleges 
throughout the country. 

The purpose of College and Life in 
the words of the author is “. . . that 
of helping students to make the best 
use of their opportunities in college 
and guiding them in the study and so- 
lution of problems of life planning and 
adjustment.” This should be the basic 
purpose of all college teaching, but since 
it is so largely neglected in most teach- 
ing at the college level today, this book 
represents one method of making up 
the deficit. It serves its purpose well, 
chiefly because it is based on the present 
needs of students, and aims throughout 
to assist each student in the enlarge 
ment of his concept of need through 
self-discovery of his interests and ca- 
pacities and through self-direction in 
finding satisfactory answers to his ques- 
tions and solutions for his problems. 

College and Life is designed as a text- 
book for college students in orientation 
courses or in group guidance classes. 
It is comprehensive in scope. No im- 
portant area of college life or problem 
of student adjustment is omitted. Each 
problem is introduced by a series of 
challenging questions of almost universal 
concern. The author then proceeds in 
direct, simple language to present up-to- 
date factual materials from the best 
sources to guide the student in his think- 
ing about the questions raised and in 
finding solutions to his own problems. 
The text is interspersed with self- 
analysis inventories which aid in per- 
sonalizing the entire book. Liberal sug- 
gestions are made for further reading 
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at the end of each chapter. Most of 
the content of this book is suitable for 
use of high school students looking for- 
ward to college. 

The author of College and Life would 
be first to recognize that no book and 
no orientation course will fully meet the 
needs of all college students. Such a 
book, at best, is only one means of help- 
ing students enlist their own resources 
as fully as possible in the educative 
process. It provides a more or less 
common experience from which the in- 
dividual student may gradually grow 
in understanding of himself and his needs 
and in knowledge of methods and sources 
of help. Would that every high school 
and college teacher and counselor would 
read and apply this book in his day 
to day relationships with students! 

CuarENcE Linton 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
& 
Collins, Laurentine B., Cassidy, Rosalind, 
et al. Physical Education in the Sec- 


ondary School. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1940. vi+120 pp. $1.00. 


Physical Education in the Secondary 
School contains the most comprehensive 
statement which is available in print 
today. The book’s great value is in the 
fact that it points out relationships, 
lays down a framework for selection of 
activities, grouping of pupils and time 
allotments, rather than attempting the 
impossible which would be to prescribe a 
program. The text is a framework in 
which trained individuals may work. It 
is not a program of activities for a 
teaching robot. 

The content of the book goes far in 
making physical education an educa- 
tional procedure. Activities known as 
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physical education are represented as 
total experience activities: there is a 
definite set objective in power building 
in the organism but there are also social 
and emotional objectives which, if ig- 
nored, reduce physical education to 
muscle building. 

The content material was prepared 
in the most democratic process imagin- 
able. The core came from one of the 
summer workshop groups of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. This 
basic material was submitted to a large 
number of leaders gathered in special 
conference groups over the nation. The 
final text represents the group opinion. 
If this is not the best opinion, then I 
see no way of arriving at what best 
opinion is. 

This charter of physical education 
should be in the hands of every physical 
or health education director. It should 
be in the hands of every high school 
principal or school administrator. From 
the standpoint of the physical director 
it should be a statement of basic prin- 
ciples of procedure. From the stand- 
point of the administrator it should be 
a slide rule for the purpose of evaluating 
outcomes. 

Jay B. Nasu 
New York University 
& 
Cutts, Norma E. and Moseley, Nicholas. 
Practical School Discipline and Mental 


Hygiene. Boston; Houghton Mifflin and 
Company, 1941. 324pp. $1.90. 


The question of school discipline in 
the narrow sense of the term is a ques- 
tion of perennial concern to the in- 
secure teacher. This book will be of 
help to such for it deals with the 
troublesome every-day problems of con- 
duct that teachers face. 
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The authors are sound in the way 
they keep constantly referring the spe- 
cific overt act back to mental hygiene. 
All conduct is the learner’s way in 
which he reacts in, with, and through 
the situation which he is facing. How 
he sees the situation, how he feels about 
the elements involved in it determine the 
way he responds. The teacher is one 
element in the situation and an impor- 
tant one but this fact does not exclude 
other elements. Sometimes they are more 
significant than the teacher. 

The authors draw upon the experi- 
ence of 2097 pupils and 557 teachers. 
This obviously makes the discussion very 
definitely school-room problems. 

“In positive form, the principles (of 
mental hygiene) tell us to promote the 
child’s health and happiness, to like him, 
to make him certain of his place in our 
affections and his membership in the 
group, to adjust his work to his physi- 
cal and mental ability to the point where 
effort will bring success, to express our 
approval of the good things he does 
and to praise his effort and improve- 
ment, and to be sure that he has a 
task for which he is responsible which 
he can do with interest and satisfac- 
tion.” 

It is rather unfortunate that in work- 
ing out the details of the book the nega- 
tive treatment gets more emphasis than 
this finely stated positive aspect. It 
could be wished that the authors would 
go into greater detail about how a 
teacher works with the child in helping 
him to work at those things in which 
he can succeed, how the boy is helped 
to learn to do responsible things, how 
the work is developed in terms of his 
challenges. 


As teachers are equipped with more 
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security in developing the work of each 
boy and girl to fit their needs the prob 
lem of discipline in the narrow sense will 


not be so prominent and it will become f 


discipline in the sense of each one’s 
learning control of his own conduct 
that he may live more fully the life that 


he has the opportunity to live. 
L. C. M. 
& 
DeBoer, John J., Editor. The Subject 


Fields in General Education. A Re- 

port of the National Commission on 

Cooperative Curriculum Planning. New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 

1941. ix+239 pp. $1.50. 

In this volume eleven subject matter 
fields and the school library are discussed 
in the light of their possible contribu- 
tions to the general education of high 
school students. Each discussion repre- 
sents the viewpoint of an authorized com- 
mittee of an organization of subject 
teachers, and each constitutes a part of 
the report of a cooperative curriculum 
study. However, the twelve parts make 
up a unified whole, for in them are cer- 
tain common elements which are identi- 
fied and summarized in the concluding 
chapter of the book. 

There is unanimity in the basic as- 
sumption that curriculum planning must 
start with the learner “in relation to the 
multifarious personal and social chal- 
lenges that he faces.” As a consequence 
each report looks toward cooperation 
among teachers in the various fields, 
each considers the function of the 
teacher to be the use of his specialized 
knowledge, experience, and skills in an 
attack on problems that are real to the 
student rather than merely academic. 
There is general acceptance, implicitly 
or explicitly, of the aim of education as 
that of “helping the individual to know 
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himself and meet the abiding and ever- 
present problems of living” as a member 
of a democratic society. 

The sections of the report do not fol- 
low a set pattern. The chapter on the 
social studies presents considerable illus- 
trative details and includes examples of 
various social studies and curricula. The 
report on business education takes up 
one by one the objectives of general 
education (as stated by the Educational 
Policies Commission in The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy) 
and enumerates the specific contribu- 
tions to the field to these objectives. The 
discussion of mathematics relies upon 
the report on the place of mathematics 
in education recently prepared by the 
Joint Commission of the Mathematical 
Association of America and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics and upon the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Function of Mathematics 
in General Education of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. Other dis- 
cussions have other characteristics. But 
each is of value, not only to teachers 
working primarily in that field of knowl- 
edge, but especially to teachers working 
primarily in other fields. For a teacher 
who learns how his colleagues in other 
subject matter areas view problems of 
general education thereby adds to his 
own equipment for cooperative action 
leading toward the unification of the 
school program. 


A general conclusion of The Subject 
Fields in General Education is this: 
leaders among organized subject-matter 
teachers are responsive to the demand 
for a reconstructed secondary curricu- 
lum based on the personal and social 
needs of the students; their responsive- 
ness constitutes an opportunity for fun- 
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damental curriculum reorganization and 
has far-reaching implications for pro- 
grams of pre-service and in-service 
teacher education. 
S. Ratpn Powers 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
& 


Engelhardt, N. L., and School Planning 
Associates. Elementary School Class- 
rooms, Engelhardt School Building Port- 
folios, Portfolio A. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1941. 80 pp. $3.00. 
This publication is something new and 

different in the field of school building 

illustration. Strictly speaking, it is a 

portfolio consisting of eighty plates of 

black and white drawings depicting ele- 
mentary classroom arrangements with 
floor plans, elevations, and special fea- 
ture details. Seventy-five of the plates 
illustrate classrooms actually built and 
five indicate proposed elementary class- 
room layouts developed by groups of 
educators and architects who have made 

a special study of this problem. 

Every state in the Union is repre- 
sented in this collection of actual class- 
room plans, resulting in a wide variety 
of suggested classroom arrangements. 
While the detailed features of some plans 
are open to criticism, the portfolio as a 
whole offers many excellent suggestions 
for teachers, school officials, and archi- 
tects who are facing new building prob- 
lems. A few plates illustrate a rather 
simple traditional type of elementary 
classroom arrangement, while others 
show an elaborate arrangement of spe- 
cial features designed to fit the area as a 
working laboratory. Among these spe- 
cial features are cabinets, cases, 
lockers, storage spaces, display boards, 
lavatories, sinks, adjacent toilet rooms, 
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and work rooms. Architects’ notes ac- 
companying each plate point out the 
type of flooring, decorating scheme, 
acoustical treatment (if any), artificial 
lighting provisions, and other special 
physical features actually used in con- 
nection with the building construction. 

The better classroom plans quite 
clearly are not solely architects’ plans, 
but also represent the judgments of 
classroom teachers and other educators 
who wish to have the physical plant pro- 
visions conform to the functional needs 
of the educational program. This is an 
important achievement. 

When new buildings are proposed in 
some communities, school officials often 
visit other cities in search of new ideas 
for their own plant, but their visitation 
must be more or less limited. A study 
of this portfolio may serve in place of 
an extended inspection tour, for the 
plates are clearly illustrative and re- 
plete with suggestions for elementary 
classroom arrangements. 

An additional excellent feature of the 
portfolio is a check list for designing an 
elementary school classroom that calls 
attention to numerous items that should 
be considered in such planning. 

The values of this publication are so 
obvious that it seems proper to suggest 
that no teachers or school officials or 
architects who have any responsibility 
for planning classrooms in elementary 
school buildings should proceed without 
first studying this portfolio. 

H. H. Linn 
Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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Germane, Charles E., and Edith G. Pep. 
sonnel Work in High School. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Company, 194), 
599 pp. $4.00. 


Personnel Work in High School con- 
bines a sound educational philosophy 
with a wealth of well selected guidance 
procedures. The philosophy is the 
authors’ interpretation of the best mod- 
ern thought in this field, and the recom- 
mended procedures are based on a five- 
year investigation of personnel work 
done in forty-two schools with 14,000 
pupils. Since the abundant illustrative 
material comes from many kinds of 
schools, usable suggestions are offered 
for nearly every one. 

While some procedures are particu- 
larly recommended, the reader gets the 
impression that the important thing is 
to get started or, if started, to keep on 
growing. There is complete understand- 
ing that there are subtle differences in 
tradition, environment, and _ personal 
characteristics which will, to a large ex- 
tent, determine the value of any per- 
sonnel or guidance activity. 


The underlying purpose of the book, 
as stated in the first sentence of the 
authors’ preface, is to “make a direct 
approach to the problem of finding out 
something about the abilities, interests, 
and needs of students and using the 
knowledge gained for their profit.” 
This theme is held consistently and 
forms the background for all that is 
written. 

Part II deals with sixteen tested ways 
of discovering the aptitudes, interests, 
and needs of students. Included in these 
strategies are case studies and interview 


techniques, an adjustment questionnaire, [| 


and a vocational interest inventory. A 
reading-study test and a study-habit in- 
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yentory are stressed because of their 
effect on personality development. There 
js a freshness and a practical common 
sense in the way these topics are dis- 
cussed, which could have come only from 
direct contact with schools in action. 
Germane and Germane believe that the 
homeroom and classroom teachers have 
done and must continue to do the great 
mass of necessary personnel and guid- 
ance work. ‘These teachers “hold the 
key position in student personnel work.” 
They need and deserve the support and 
guidance that only the trained personnel 
worker can give. The trained counselor 
and the interested teacher are interde- 


pendent parts of a good working team. 


However, if funds are not available for 
a counselor, a guidance minded principal 
and faculty can accomplish much. 

Group guidance is dealt with as an in- 
dispensable part of a personnel program. 
Certain problems of youth can be ap- 
proached only through the group. How- 
ever, it cannot take the place of indi- 
vidual counseling. Often, it paves the 
way for discussion of a pupil’s problems. 

The enriched curriculum is considered 
in relation to personality. The empha- 
sis is on the student rather than on the 
subject matter. It is good to be re- 
minded that the desirable outcomes of an 
enriched curriculum are dependent upon 
the teacher’s “knowing the needs of his 
students with regard to study habits, 
study skills, emotional and social status 
hobbies and vocational preferences.” 

It is unfortunate that the book is so 
large. Its 599 pages are reminiscent 
of Gone With the Wind and Anthony 
Adverse, but an examination of the table 
of contents will show that much space 
has been given to useful reference ma- 
terial and to tests in many fields. These 
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tests can be used by any school with a 
mimeograph machine. 

Teacher training institutions will wel- 
come this book for its philosophy and 
for its survey of best current personnel 
practices. Administrators, counselors, 
and teachers in the field will find it use- 
ful because it is geared to schools in 
action. 

Ross O. RunneExs 
Maplewood (New Jersey) 
Junior High School 
& 
Reeder, Ward G. The Fundamentals of 
Public School Administration. New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1941. 798 pp. 
$3.75. 


The Fundamentals of Public School 
Administration has the merits to be ex- 
pected when a new book is produced by 
an experienced and versatile writer in the 
field of administration. 

In the first place, its style is clear. 
Furthermore, it is lively. One of the 
chief means of this liveliness is the fre- 
guent use of old saws and wise quota- 
tions. Still further it abounds in charts 
and tables. When the author discusses 
ratings of teachers or methods of ac- 
counting, he does not leave the reader 
up in thin air to imagine how the prin- 
ciples that have been presented can be 
put to use, but gives as examples com- 
plete rating sheets and accounting forms 
that have been successfully used. Lastly, 
the reader will find the best recent and 
time tried references in the bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. 

All of the phases of school manage- 
ment customarily included in a book on 
school administration are thoroughly 
treated. It is concerned with the tech- 
niques of administration rather than 
with advanced educational theory or so- 
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cial reform. However, the author does 
take cognizance of the trend towards 
democracy in administration and gives 
the best short treatment of the advan- 
tages of democratic administration and 
the dangers that are to be avoided in the 
attempt to encompass it that can be 
found. It may be objected by some that 
he does not implement this theory suffi- 
ciently, but that particular objection 
would seem to be unfounded since the 
best educational administrators are far 
from knowing just what the best way to 
implement democratic administration is. 
In every instance the administrator is 
advised to use committees, conferences, 
and cooperative methods for determining 
policies, and that is as far as educa- 
tional theory and administration can 
really be said to have gone up to the 
present time. 

It may be surmised from the foregoing 
statement that this volume is an excel- 
lent book on administration. Unfortu- 
nately, however, in the almost 800 pages 
of excellent text there are a few points 
that call for definite criticism. For in- 
stance, on pages 508 and 504, while the 
author does not exactly endorse homo- 
geneous grouping, he says that most 
authorities agree that homogeneous 
grouping is desirable. It may be that a 
tabulation of references in educational 
periodicals would show a preponderance 
in favor of homogeneous grouping, but 
it seems certain that the work of Mc- 
Gaughy, Burr, Keliher and others has 
resulted in a continued decrease in the 
amount of homogeneous grouping. 
Neither do the “best” authorities 
favor it. 


On page 658 the author divides all 
instruction into two divisions, that given 
by the lecture method and that given by 
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the use of a text. No doubt the great 
bulk of instruction in this country is 
given by means of these two methods, 
perhaps 99.44 per cent. But there are 
elementary schools which do not use texts 
and certainly the best of these do not use 
anything that can be called the lecture 
method. Even in high schools there is 
work which does not fall into either one 
of these categories. It would have been 
better it seems to have given a more 
complete picture of instructional metho- 
dology today, particularly since the 
methods which were omitted are the ones 
which hold the most hope for the im- 
provement of schools. 
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Perhaps the greatest flaw in this al- 
most entirely admirable work is_ the 
author’s easy acceptance of the competi- 
tive theory. On page 211 he plumbs [ 
more solidly than for anything else in 
the book for the merit type of salary 
schedule. He gives the various argu- 
ments in favor of granting increases to 
especially competent teachers with ab- 
solutely no glint of any objection to 
such a system except to say that the 
merit type schedule is not popular with 
“armchair” administrators or the “time 
serving” type of teacher. Under present 
conditions the great majority of school 
systems have not seen fit to introduce 
the “merit” type of schedule—wisely, 
it appears to the present writer. Why 
the author neglects to state the difficul- 
ties that are met in building a fine 
morale when such a plan is in operation 
is hard to say. It is also strange why 
the idea is so popular that a good 
teacher will teach better if he thinks 
that he will get one hundred dollars more 
next year. A still more glaring example 
of the author’s easy acceptance of one 
competitive scheme of life is found on 
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There he lists his methods 


page §22. 
which “have been successfully used” to 
encourage a higher standard of scholar- 


ship on the part of pupils. They in- 
clude the publishing of names of pupils 
having high marks in the school paper 
and magazine or public newspaper; the 
posting of names of honor students on 
bulletin boards; the awarding of scholar- 
ship pins and other insignia; the award- 
ing of valedictory and salutatory ora- 
tions to the two pupils with the highest 
scholarships; the exempting from ex- 
aminations of the pupils who maintain 
a high standard of scholarship. In 
other words, although he has laid em- 
phasis on the fact that the teacher 
should “live and breathe” scholarship, 
he devotes the most space to methods 
which appeal to the competitive spirit 
and which must have a profoundly detri- 
mental influence on the learning situa- 
tion. He recommends methods to cause 
the pupils to work for rewards which 
have no intrinsic connection with the 
learning activities in which they are 
engaged. 

All in all, the present writer will 
cheerfully defend the statement that the 
present volume is the best guide for the 
young superintendent that has been pub- 
lished. It is true that in the instances 
cited it encourages methods which it is 
to be hoped are growing passé. But it 
is clear and it does conform to the dem- 
ocratic ideal in most of its recommenda- 
tions. It is complete and it has the forms 
and practical suggestions to make it 
usable. It is probably too much to ex- 
pect an absolutely perfect volume. 


Evcene Law1er 
Northwestern University 
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Saucier, W. A. Theory and Practice in 
the Elementary School. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1941. 537 pp. $3.25. 


This book has a point of view much 
in advance of what one would expect to 
find, if he merely judged by the title. It 
is far from a book on theory and prac- 
tice as it was conceived two or three 
decades ago. 

The first three chapters are unusu- 
ally fine and helpful: The Child, Views 
of Learning, and Democracy and Edu- 
cation. They present a concept of learn- 
ing and teaching much in advance of 
the traditional point of view. 


The concept of learning advocated 
in these chapters is what is often spoken 
of as the organismic. It seems unfor- 
tunate that the author uses this term 
and Gestalt interchangeably. Some see 
Gestalt as having limitations particu- 
larly with reference to purpose. There 
are further very significant differences. 

In his discussion of objectives and 
the process of teaching he is a bit dis- 
appointing. What he does give in these 
two chapters is much in advance of what 
is to be found in the traditional schools 
and is therefore very good but it does 
not measure up to the point of view in 
the first three chapters. 

In the chapter on classification and 
promotion he again presents a point of 
view well in advance of the average of 
practice but one wishes he had con- 
sidered in a book as fine as this what 
kind of school one would have where 
there were no thought of promotion, 
where the children would live and grow 
in a group for a year, and then after 
a summer apart from each other would 
continue to further living and grow- 
ing another year. This with the method 
of individual adjustment at any time 
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that would further the needs of a par- 
ticular child would be interesting in view 
of the ideas presented in the earlier 
part of the book. 

There are chapters on reading, lan- 
guage, social studies, science, spelling 
and handwriting, arithmetic, and music 
and art. The book as a whole contains 
much that is excellent. 


The author is professor of education 
in the West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
He has used for illustration a collec- 
tion of pictures of the children at work 
in the Marshall College Laboratory 
School. These give a feeling for what 
is presented in the book. 

L. C. M. 
& 


Strang, Ruth M., and Smiley, Dean F. 
The Role of the Teacher in Health Edu- 
cation. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 359 pp. $2.00. 


Health “is manifested in vitality, zest, 
abundant life... . The problem of many 
schools is to keep a group of normal 
children normal, happy, and successful ; 
to protect them from vitality-destroying 
disease and defects; and to make them 
gradually and increasingly able to cope 
with problems of living in the world of 
today and tomorrow.” 

Such is the spirit of this book. The 
content is both the theory of health 
education and the practical application 
in the classroom. Many references are 
made to researches and studies made in 
this field. The authors quote from many 
recognized authorities. As one reads he 
feels the reliability of the material in 
the book. 

There is an extensive discussion of 
prevalent health problems of children 
which should be of value to the busy 
teacher. There is also a chapter given 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 






to a consideration of the health pro- 
gram as a whole. This gives a com- 
prehensive view of the work of the entire 
educational system in the field of health 


education. L.C.M. 
& 
Woodring, Maxie N.; Oakes, Mervin E,; 
and Brown, H. Emmett. Enriched 


Teaching of Science in the High School, 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. xii+402 pp. $3.25. 


This second edition of a book first 
published in 1928 lists “chiefly free and 
low cost illustrative and supplementary 
materials.” It aims to inform high 
school science teachers about books, 
pamphlets, lists, catalogs, samples, ex- 
hibits, posters, charts, etc., that are 
good enough to be recommended, and 
inexpensive enough, in most cases, to 
make them available to the average 
school. These materials should bring 
teachers and pupils into closer touch 
with the practical problems and real 
life situations, and add to both informa- 
tion and understanding. 


Part I, which makes up about half 
the book, lists materials that can best 
be classified by subject. The major di- 
visions are: Space and Time, The Chang- 
ing Earth, Man’s Use and Control of 
Energy, Man’s Use and Control of Ma- 
terials and the Natural Resources, Life 
and Environment, Growth and Develop- 
ment, and Science As a Way of Think- 
ing. Typical sub-heads are: Fuels, Bird 
Life, Communicable Diseases, Safety. 
This part of the book has been com- 
pletely reorganized. 

Part II lists information of a more 
general nature, under such heads as 
Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques, 
Scientific Equipment and Supplies, 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


Clubs, Summer Activities, Tests, Peri- 
odicals, A Science Teacher’s Library, 
and others. For each type of material 
or service, there are lists giving names 
and addresses of firms that supply it. 

The work is well done. The book is 
attractive in appearance, the print is 
clear and well spaced, the organization 
is adequate, the selection of materials 
is good and reasonably complete, and 
the concise and helpful comments under 
almost every item bear witness to the 
common sense, as well as to the erudi- 
tion, of the authors. 

Criticism must be mostly on minor 
points: three words are misspelled; Sci- 
ence Digest (p. 807) is available to 
schools for 15 cents a copy; Science 
Courses in Summer Schools (p. 274) 
must have undergone some changes since 
1928; high school textbooks are not 
listed; and motion picture films are rep- 
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resented by a list of directories and 
major sources, rather than a listing 
of the films themselves. Some suggested 
trips through industrial plants will now 
be impossible; and the rate of obso- 
lescence for information on free ma- 
terials will probably be accelerated by 
war-time changes. 

This book fills a real need. Any 
science teacher will want to mark inter- 
esting items even as he browses, and 
send for them. One can hardly fail to 
get enough free material to pay for the 
book several times over. Those who have 
used the first edition will welcome the 
second with its wealth of new items. En- 
riched Teaching of Science in the High 
School should be in every school library, 
and available to every science teacher. 

J. G. Manzer 
Central High School 
Trenton, New Jersey 





Place: Pine Lake Camp, Michigan 
Dates: June 15 to 27 


into operation. 
Special Speakers: 





SCHOOL FOR EXECUTIVES 
To be held by the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
With the cooperation of the 
TEACHER EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL’ ON_EDUCATION 


General Subject: ‘The Education of Teachers for the World of Tomorrow” 

General Plan: Round table discussion meetings, concentrated during the first week on 
the problem of “The Educational Program” 
on various administrative problems involved in carrying “The Educational Program” 


and concentrated during the second week 


David Lilienthal, Tennessee Valley Authority 

Mrs. Vera Dean, Foreign Policy Association 

Eduard C. Lindeman, New School of Social Research, New York City 
Dr. Robert R. Wicks, Dean of Religion, Princeton University 
Professor Daniel Prescott, University of Chicago 








